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MR. W. MORGAN’S MISSION TO 
JAMAICA, 


In previous Numbers of this journal we 
gave, from time to time, communications 
from Mr. W. Morgan, of Birmingham, 
who, in January last, went out to Jamaica, 
as the special correspondent of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. We 
have now been placed in possession of his 
official report, from which we have taken 
a number of extracts bearing on particular 
points, which we think it desirable to pre- 
sent to our readers without delay. We 
regret exceedingly our inability to print, 
in one Number, the whole of this most 
interesting document, but hope to publish 
the remainder in our next. 

Annexed to the excerpts from the report 
will be found a correspondence throwing 
additional light upon particular facts still 
in doubt, and respecting which more pre- 
cise information was required. 


To THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH AND 
ForeIcn ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great satisfaction, as 
an old corresponding member of your Com- 
mittee, in laying before you an official re- 
port of my recent visit to the island of Ja- 
maica, where I took part in the investiga- 
tion of the disturbances which occurred 
last autumn, and had the honour to be re- 
cognised as your special correspondent, 
being at the same time one of the solicitors 
to the Jamaica Committee. 

Your general letter of instructions did 
not reach me until a fortnight after my ar- 
rival in Jamaica, but nothing occurred in 





the mean time to create any difficulty in 
afterwards carrying out your wishes. 


Co-operation with the Jamaica Committee. 


You were pleased to express your desire 
that if my services were required on behalf 
of the Jamaica Committee, with the object 
of securing ample details of information 
respecting the frightful homicides in St. 
Thomas’ -in - the- East, they should be 
promptly and heartily accorded. An op- 
portunity was soon given for realizing this 
work. Immediately on my arrival in Ja- 
maica, on the 6th of February last, the 
counsel and solicitors employed by the Ja- 
maica Committee earnestly invited me to 
co-operate with them in the investigation 
then in progress, and I cheerfully rendered 
them assistance from that date until the 
close of the sittings of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the 3rd of April. The Commis- 
sioners’ Report contains the best memo- 
rial of the patience and assiduity with 
which the evidence was collected and ar- 
ranged, and for which high commendation 
is due, not only to the Commissioners’ staff 
and to other officials, but, in an especial de- 
gree, to the professional gentlemen in the 
island, and to the counsel who went out 
from England under the auspices of the 
Jamaica Committee. 


Statistics of Deaths. 


I have no positive information that leads 
me to the conclusion that the number of 
deaths is either greater or less than is 
stated by the Commissioners. The evi- 
dence shews that 439 persons were put to 
death under martial law, of whom eighty- 
five were killed without even the semblance 
of any form of trial, and one-third of the 
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whole number lost their lives after the 
25th of October, long after the date when 
. the disturbances had entirely ceased, and 
martial law ought to have been discon- 
tinted. 

Exraggerations respecting deaths. 


There is no sufficient reason to impugn 
the accuracy of the returns on which the 
above figures have been published by the 
Commissioners. They are founded upon 
official, and, for the most part, military re- 
turns. The nature of the case precludes 
any certainty that they comprehend every 
death. Doubtless many persons lost their 
lives whose names were never reported to 
the authorities, and therefore they could 
not appear in any list, One of the most 
recent letters I have received from Ja- 
maica mentions the discovery of four ske- 
letons in a cane piece, and the writer adds, 
“As others are discovered, they will be 
quietly placed under ground, and only a 
few will know any thing about them.” 
But you have already rejected as utterly 
unworthy of credit the wild and boastful 
statements that in the first instance reached 
this country from actors in the slaughter, 
to the effect that thousands of lives had 
_been, taken, and that the public roads were 
strewn for many miles with dead bodies. 
‘There was, however, some foundation for 
the latter statement. Captain Hole wrote 
on the 19th of October from Manchioneal, 
to Brigadicr-General Nelson, that three 
men of the Ist West-India regiment had 
got separated from the party to which they 

longed, under Ensign Cullen, and had 
Bewerded as far as the Plaintain-Garden 
River district, and on their return reported 
that they had shot about ten rebels. The 
dead bodies of these persons were left on 
the public highway. The same officer stated 
in his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion that he had seen himself about eleven 
or twelve bodies on the road between Cog 
Hall and Manchioneal, which is a distance 
of less than five miles; and that at Long 
Bay, which is one mile beyond Cog Hall, 
he had heard of the killing of five or six 
persons. This evidence is borne out by 
the Appendix to the Minutes of Evidence 
appended to the Royal Commissioners’ Re- 
port, which gives particulars respecting 
twenty persons shot at Long Bay, or on 
the road between that place and Manchiv- 
neal, or on the road near Manchioneal. 
These twenty, with the ten who were put to 
death by the three detached soldiers, 
make a total number of thirty persons, all 
shot on the highway, and left there within 
a few miles of one another, without trial of 
any kind. These facts ought to be remem- 
bered when censures are pronounced against 
the excited colonial press, from which the 
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phrase, ‘‘ Eight miles of dead bodies,” first 
found its way to England, and helped to 
create the sensation of November last. 


The sight of at least thirty corpses of men, 


some of whom are admitted to have been 
shot by mistake, lying festering in the sun 
at comparatively short distances from one 
another, on a public highway, might well 
scare any passing traveller. 


Extent of disturbance locally. 


There is another exaggeration on which 
a remark ought to be made. The insurrec- 
tion has beendescribed by ex-Governor Eyre 
as having extended throughout a district 
of sixty miles by thirty. But this state- 
ment must be qualified by the actual mea- 
surements ascertained by the Royal Com- 
mission. A place called White Horses was 
the furthest point on the west of Morant 
Bay to which the disturbances extended, 
and the distance from thence along the 
main road, by the southern and eastern 
shores of the island to Elmwood, which 
was the furthest point where mischief was 
apprehended by the insurgents on the 
north-east, is thirty-four miles instead of 
sixty. On the north-west the furthest 
point was Monklands, which is only six- 
teen miles from Morant Bay. The whole 
region between Monklands and Elmwood 
is occupied by the grand range of the 
Blue Mountains, and not the slightest at- 
tempt was made by the insurgents to pe- 
netrate into those regions. It would have 
been qute useless to do so, for in the inte- 
rior there are no white residents to be 
either murdered or pillaged. These facts 
shew that the idea of a wave of rebellion 
having desolated an expanse of country 
measuring sixty miles by thirty is incor- 
rect. The utmost that can with truth be 
alleged is, that after the fight at Morant 
Bay, on agiven main road of thirty-four 
miles in length in one direction, rioters 
passed, plundering and damaging property 
as they went, and that in one instance mur- 
der was committed; and that on another 
road, sixteen miles in length, other rioters 
passed, also plundering and damaging pro- 
perty: Itis important that there should 
be a clear understanding on this point. 
The number of estates in each direction 
must also be considered. There are very 
few estates in the Blue-Mountain valley, 
and as to those on the eastern coast, the 
Royal Commissioners received an uncon- 
tradicted piece of evidence, which my own 
inspection of the district confirmed, to the 
effect, that from Amity-Hall estate there is 
not a single property in cultivation for a 
distance of thirty-five miles along the main 
road towards Port Antonio. Muirton and 
Elmwood, though both occupied residences, 
cannot claim to be estates now in cultiva- 
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tion. In the midst of the abandoned pro- 
perties on this route there are a very few 
white and coloured families, who live near 
the highway. The sea on one side, and the 
Blue Mountains on the other, form natural 
barriers, beyond which the insurgents never 
attempted to pass, having no motive for 
‘doing so. Throughout nearly the whole 
length of the thirty-four, instead of sixty 
miles, from White Horses to Elmwood, the 
spurs of the mountains come down close to 
the road. These geographical facts are 
only important as they will enable per- 
‘sons in England to estimate at its true 
value the oft-repeated statement, that the 
‘so-called ‘‘ wave of rebellion” spread over 
an area which is sometimes said to measure 
forty miles by twenty, and sometimes sixty 
by thirty, though both statements, as we 
have seen, are conceived in a spirit of ex- 
travagance, and are calculated seriously to 
mislead. 
The Royal Commission of Inquiry. 

Sir Henry Storks arrived in Jamaica on 
Saturday, 6th January, and was sworn on 
Monday, the 8th, as Governor superseding 
Mr. Eyre. The other Commissioners, Mr. 
Russell Gurney and Mr. Maule, arrived 
on the 20th, and the three opened their 
Commission on the 23rd at Spanish Town. 
They invited all persons who could give 
any information to communicate with their 
Secretary, Mr. Roundell, and they stated 
that they were instructed to make the 
fullest and most impartial inquiry into the 
*‘origin, nature, and circumstances of the 
late disturbances, and the means adopted 
in its suppression.” 

From the 23rd January until the 3rd 
April the Royal Commissioners were inces- 
santly at work. They held 60 distinct 
sittings, and examined 730 witnesses. They 
have reported 49,158 questions and an- 
swers, and have also brought home a great 
number of documents, which have been 
published. I attended many sittings of 
the Commissioners. It would, however, 
be folly for me to attempt to report on the 
great variety of statements which they in- 
vestigated, and I prefer to call attention to 
some few matters which fell directly under 
my own observation. 

Limited scope of inquiry. 

In the first instance there was consider- 
able misapprehension as to the scope of 
the powers and duty of the Royal Com- 
missioners. It was supposed that they 
would deal with the cases of political pri- 
soners, including a large number who were 
just about to take their trials under a 
Special Commission of Oyer and Terminer, 
issued by Mr. Eyre. This proved to bea 
mistake, and it even appeared that, in the 
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Queen’s Commission given to Sir Henry 
Storks as Governor, there was an express 
reservation, that all appointments made by 
Mr. Eyre under his prior Commission 
should remain in full force. The result 
was, that neither Sir Henry Storks as Go- 
vernor, nor the Royal Commissioners as a 
body, interfered in any way with the pro- 
ceedings of the Special Commission. This 
was «a circumstance that was much de- 
plored, and that occasioned great incon- 
venience, and, as it appeared, a failure of 
justice. 
Refusal to hear certain evidence. 


Another question that claimed attention 
was, whether the Royal Commissioners 
would take evidence on the condition of 
the island thfoughout the summer of 1865, 
prior to the disturbances in St. Thomas-in- 
the-East. Under their commission to in- 
quire into the “origin” of the disturb- 
ances, it is obvious that they might have 
allowed themselves to be led into a very 
wide field of investigation. They preferred, 
however, to put a narrow interpretation 
upon the word ‘‘origin,” and ‘‘ confine 
themselves to an examination of the causes 
which proximately and directly led to the 
disturbances.” On some accounts this de- 
cision must be regretted, and especially 
because it had the effect of excluding some 
of those Missionaries, whose conduct as 
teachers of religion had been impugned by 
Mr. Eyre, from any direct vindication of 
themselves, and of the peasantry of the 
various districts in which their congrega- 
tions assemble. I had frequent and ex- 
tended opportunities of communication 
with numerous Missionaries and ministers 
of various denominations in the island, and, 
while bearing testimony to their wide- 
spread influence in favour of loyalty, and 
law, and order, I must also report, that to 
my knowledge there was deep disappoint- 
ment that they were not allowed to give 
distinct evidence in refutation of the charges 
preferred against them, in Mr. Eyre’s 
despatches to the Secretary of State. The 
Royal Commission laid down the rule not 
to admit evidence in contradiction of 
charges, unless the charges themselves were 
laid before them. However reasonable that 
rule may appear to be, it had a prejudicial 
effect. The despatches of Mr. Eyre, pub- 
lished in England, contain charges of wide- 
spread sedition against the peasantry, and 
of complicity against the Missionaries, and 
Dr. Underhill and others; but as these 
charges were not distinctly made on oath 
before the Royal Commissioners, their Se- 
cretary was instructed to decline to receive 
counter testimony. This should be very 
distinctly borne in mind, or there may be 
an impression that no answer can be given 
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to the accusations of ‘‘nefarious proceed- 


ings” on the of some Missionaries, 
oh of coment by the peasantry. At 
present we only know that Mr. Eyre still 
reiterates complaints against Missionaries 
in the communications which from time to 
time are laid before Parliament, and that 
the lips of many of the accused, who prayed 
to be heard, were closed by the tribunal to 
which they naturally appealed. 


Miscellaneous facts. 


In the course of my numerous interviews 
with different persons from all parts of the 
island, I learned many facts relating to the 
events of October, which were either im- 
perfectly proved before the Royal Commis- 
sion, or omitted altogether. Some few of 
these facts may be considered of sufficient 
interest to be preserved here. 


Case of Mr. Service. 


The Rev. James Service, a black minister, 
from Boston, Portland, told me that on 
the 24th of October he was arrested at his 
own house by an officer and eight volunteers, 
acting under a warrant from Captain Luke. 
They took possession of every written 
paper on the premises, even searching his 
wife’s boxes. They then required him to 
accompany them to Fort Antonio, eight 
miles, allowing him as a favour to ride his 
own horse. There they gave him up to 
_Provost-marshal Ramsey. He was kept in 
the common prison till the 26th, and then 
, Ramsey said, ‘“‘I am sorry we arrested 
you. We have found nothing to incrimi- 
. nate you. Let us walk together to the bar- 
racks, and see Captain Luke and other 
officers.” They went. Captain Luke ex- 
pressed the same thing, and offered refresh- 
ments. Mr. Service asked for information 
who had accused him, and of what offence. 
The only reply he could get was, that he 
had been suspected of treason, because he 
had said to some one in a letter ‘‘that the 
black people were oppressed.” His liberty 
and his papers were given him. The 
soldiers had taken and used his horse, 
saddle, and bridle, and seriously injured 
all of them. 


Case of William Donaldson. 


Mr. Service also told me of an old man 
at Boston, named William Donaldson, who 
gave a night’s lodging, on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, to a benighted traveller, never sus- 
pecting that he was a fugitive rebel. Next 
morning troops were out, and called at his 
house. Some one had told them that a 
rebel named Murray had lodged there the 
— night. They at once assumed that 

onaldson knew the character of the visitor, 
and could tell what had become of him; 
but they obtained no information, and 
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therefore took the old man and his danghter 
into custody. They were taken to Captain 
Hole, who was then at Castle Comfort. 
The old man was either unable or un- 
willing to tell what had become of Mur- 
ray. He was then taken by Captain Hole 
and his detachment to Priestman’s River, 
which divides the parishes of Portland and 
St. Thomas-in-the-East, and there, with- 
out more ado, and without the slightest 
form of trial, the old man was hung. He 
was put upon a horse, and then suspended 
by a rope to a tree, and then the horse was 
led from under him. He did not die 
quickly, and was therefore shot three times 
with a revolver, to put him out of his 
misery, by Dr. Morris, of the 6th West- 
Indian regiment, one of the party The 
body remained hanging on the tree two 
days, and was then buried on the spot by 
the old man’s son. There does not seem 
to be any satisfactory evidence that this 
old man, who was of excellent character, 
had any guilty knowledge whatever. I 
saw his grave, and made inquiries on the 
spot, and at Boston, respecting the details 
of the case, and was compelled to arrive at 
the conclusion that his death was wholly 
unjustifiable. 


Statement of Rev. H. B. Harris. 


Another case, in which I felt a good 
deal of interest, is that of the Rev. Henry 
Harris, of Belle Castle, Manchioneal. He 
is a black man, and lives on a mountain 
among settlers who cultivate their own 
land. His people were all at home at their 
usual work. They first heard of the riot 
at Morant Bay on Thursday evening, Oct. 
12th. Next a towards evening, they 
saw the plundering and destroying of two 
dwellings, a mile below them on the moun- 
tain. Saturday morning they sent for 
soldiers for protection, of whom eleven 
arrived on Monday, and took Mr. Harris 
and nine other persons to the camp at 
Muirton, four miles off, where they stayed, 
under protection, for a week. But mean- 
while about fifty soldiers, black and white, 
under Dr. Morris and Ensign Cullen, 
visited the village, and burnt eighteen 
houses, robbed the people of their clothes, 
tore the rings from the fingers of the 
married women, and committed worse ex- 
cesses. Men from the village reported 
these facts to Mr. Harris, who asked Cap- 
tain Hole (at Muirton) to interfere. He 
instantly sent an express to recall the men, 
and merely said ‘the troops were de- 
pees, and such things could hardly be 

elped.” 

1 have entire confidence in Mr. Harris, 
and fear his statement is too true a picture 
of the terrible effect of giving unlimited 
power into the hands of men of unbridled 
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assions, especially when they have a life- 
ong race antipathy to gratify in scenes of 
wild excess, 


Race antipathy. 


This race antipathy was well illustrated 
by a remark I heard from the lips of a 
naval officer while on board the royal mail 
steamer Tyne, in reference to news received 
from Jamaica of an apprehended further 
rising: ‘‘ Well, I am glad to hear it: now 
we shall have a chance to exterminate 
them altogether.” Wild words! but they 
indicated a state of feeling from which 
there is little to hope while such men bear 
sway; and although the rumour, on in- 
quiry, seemed to fade away into mere talk, 
yet the unhappy influence of recent events, 
and of the rooted antipathy that some 
Englishmen cherish against all black 
people, could not help shewing itself; and 
this spirit is doing such mischief all round 
the world that it cannot be too strongly 
reprobated and checked. 


The Special Commission for trial of rebel 
prisoners, and indictments. 


Before we reached Jamaica we learned 
from newspapers that were on board the 
inter-colonial packet, which received us at 
the island of St. Thomas, that a number of 
persons were to be tried for treason, sedi- 
tion, seditious libels, conspiracy, and riot, 
under a Special Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer, and that such Commission had 
already commenced its sittings. The name 
of the Rev. Edwin Palmer appeared in the 
list of those against whom an indictment 
had been preferred. This black minister, 
I had been informed, was a person of ex- 
cellent character, and therefore made it 
my business to pay him an early visit, and 
to offer every assistance in my power. I 
also met Mr. Harry, a shoemaker, of 
Kingston, Dr. Bruce, from Vere, Mr. 
Levien, from Montego Bay, and several 
other persons, who were under indictment. 


Legal objections. 


The power of the Special Commission to 
try the indictments was disputed on behalf 
of Mr. Palmer, and some of the other de- 
fendants, on distinct grounds. It was 
alleged that the Commission itself did not 
disclose auy authority under which it was 
issued, except the mere will and pleasure 
of Mr. Eyre, which was insufficient in law 
as the basis of jurisdiction of the court. 
It was further alleged that the Commission 
was inoperative, because Mr. Eyre had 
ceased to be the Governor of the island; 
and it was, lastly, alleged that Mr. Eyre 
had issued two other special Commissions 
for trial of offences, which were still unre- 
voked; and on these grounds it was con- 
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tended, as matter of law, that the court 
ought not to take cognizance of the indict- 
ments. 

These were not the only objections, It 
was stated that the grand jury had not 
been indifferently chosen, by ballot or 
otherwise, but had been struck, after no 
less than sixty-three names had been im- 
properly excluded from the jury list, and 
had been selected from those persons who 
were known to be adverse to the accused, 
by a clerk in the office of the Provost Mar- 
shal-General. This clerk, Walter Fuertado, 
was accused of having unfairly avoided 
putting any person on the panel of jurors 
who was supposed to belong to the poorer 
classes. 

Upon these various allegations being 
brought under the notice of the judges, 
much discussion of a highly technical na- 
ture occurred, and eventually Mr. Palmer 
was discharged, but other defendants were 
put upon their trial. 

Subsequently, in the cases of Mr. Harry 
and of Mr. Levien, the judges, without the 
intervention of a jury, assumed to try the 
questions of fact which had been raised re- 
specting the various Commissions, and the 
selection of the jury, and after deciding 
those questicns in favour of the Crown, the 
defendants were put upon their trial. The 
proceedings appeared to be very much 
more formal than would have been the 
case in any court in England. It was pain- 
ful to hear on all sides the frequent re< 
marks that the verdict was certain, what- 
ever the evidence might be. 


Mr. Levien. 

Mr. Levien’s case seemed particularly 
hard. He was indicted for having pub- 
lished, on the 17th October, an alleged 
seditious libel in his newspaper, The County 
Union. The jury found him guilty, but 
recommended him to mercy on account of 
another article in the same paper having 
advised prompt steps in suppression of the 
outbreak at Morant Bay, and thus shewn 
that he had no seditious intention. He 
was sentenced by Mr. Justice Kemble to 
an imprisonment in the county jail at 
Kingston for twelve calendar months. He 
is now undergoing -that sentence. It was 
universally considered by those who heard 
the sentence to be excessively severe, espe- 
cially as Mr. Levien had previously under- 
gone great suffering during the prevalence 
of martial law, when, although resident at 
Montego Bay, 150 miles from Morant Bay, 
he was seized and taken to the latter place, 
and there kept as a prisoner for five weeks. 
On the two distinct grounds that the con- 
stitution of the court was defective, and 
that there was error in its proceedings, 
especially in having assumed to dispose of 
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uestions of fact without a jury, Mr. 
vien is now prosecuting an appeal before 
the Privy Council in England. I call at- 
tention to this matter, feeling earnestly 
anxious for its success, that violated law 
may be honoured, and also because I desire 
to see the early liberation of a prisoner, 
now in custody for an offence on which no 
jury in England would have found a ver- 
dict against him. 


Rev. Edwin Palmer. 


It has been already stated that Mr. 
Palmer was discharged. To the great 
astonishment of his friends, a fresh bill of 
indictment against him was immediately 
presented in the same words, before the 
same jury, charging the same offence as 
before, namely, the uttering of seditious 
words in a speech at Kingston, at what 
was called an ‘‘ Underhill meeting,” in May. 
The grand jury found a true bill, and Mr. 
Palmer was put upon his trial immediately 
after sentence had been pronounced against 
Mr, Levien. 


Objections overruled. 


Mr. Palmer’s counsel, Mr. Phillippo, 
urged that he ought not to be again put on 
his trial, but the objection was overruled, 
after a long discussion, in which the fact 
was fully acknowledged that he had pleaded 
special pleas to the former indictment, set- 
ting out very weighty objections to the 
mode in which the jury had been impan- 
nelled, and otherwise impugning the juris- 
diction of the court, and that he had been 
successful on some of these pleas. It was 
therefore contended that the indictment 
could not be proceeded with. It certainly 
seemed a proper case for the interference 
of the court. The same jury should never 
be allowed to find two indictments, both 
charging the same offence. They could not 
be impartial on the second bill, but, from 
regard to their own consistency, must needs 
come to the same conclusion as before. 


The Attorney-General and the Court. 


The above argument was put so forcibly 
that it extorted from the Attorney-General 
the acknowledgment in open court that 
the second indictment was “‘ indecent.” I 
heard the acknowledgment, and thought 
the court would at once take upon itself 
to give some intimation that the prosecu- 
tion might properly be allowed to drop ; 
but although the Attorney-General clearly 
invited ‘that kind of interference, there 
was no response, and he was obliged to add 
that he did not think the second indict- 
ment contrary to law. Thereupon the 
court said the Attorney-General must take 
his own course. And he, apparently in- 


ffucnced by fear ‘that ‘neglect of duty 
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might be imputed to him, said he should 
proceed unless the court made any intima- 
tion. None was given, It was some satis- 
faction afterwards, on the same day, to have 
the opportunity of telling the Attorney- 
General, the Crown Solicitor, the Zimes 
Correspondent, and several other gentle- 
men in company, that in my opinion the 
sentence on Levien and the prosecution of 
Palmer would create a very painful feel- 
ing in England, and raise the question 
whether or not the Special Commission, 
under which the trials were held, was an 
engine that was being worked for purposes 
of political persecution. Of course that 
opinion brought down a storm, but I fan- 
cied the Attorney-General did not seriously 
disagree. He is a coloured man, and has 
raised himself by great ability to his pre- 
sent eminence. I was told that he was 
pushed on in these prosecutions by his 
junior counsel, who is a decided supporter 
of ‘things as they were.” 


Mr. Palmer’s trial. 


The trial of Mr. Palmer took place at a 
further sitting of the Court at Kingston on 
the 19th of February, after all the prelimi- 
nary impediments had been removed. The 
Chief Justice, Sir Bryan Edwards, Mr. 
Justice Alan Ker, and Edmund Lyons,. 
Esq., constituted the court. The jury 
consisted of tradesmen, of whom two were 
colouredjand five were white. I will not 
encumber this report with details of the 
trial, which resulted in a sentence of im- 
prisonment for two calendar months, but 
direct attention to my appended notes of 
the evidence. The severe sufferings under- 
gone by Mr. Palmer during his previous 
imprisonment on board the Aboukir, and 
at Morant Bay, were detailed by himself 
before the Royal Commission, and will be 
found in the Minutes of Evidence, p. 304. 


The conspiracy trials, 

The above-named persons and others were 
not only put upon trial under separate in- 
dictments for sedition, but were also in- 
dicted for conspiracy. The proceedings in 
the conspiracy case have been so much 
commented upon in England, that it ap- 
pears unnecessary to refer to details in this. 
report. I therefore proceed to call atten- 
tion to another class of cases, 


Eighty-four prisoners indicted for treason. 

There were a great number of prisoners 
indicted before the Special Commission, 
first for treason, and afterwards for felo- 
nious riot, who were brought up for trial 
under the Jatter charge. I was unable to 
attend the trial of these prisoners, but can 
testify to a considerable amount of public 
feeling in Jamaica in condemnation of the 
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course which was in the first instance in- 
tended to be pursued towards them. I 
shall merely quote on this subject a singu- 
lar communication, made so lately as the 
2nd of April, but which has only recently 
been published, in a letter from the Attor- 
ney-General to Mr. Eyre. The honourable 
and learned gentleman thus writes: ‘‘ In 
the interval between the finding of the bill 
for treason and my sending in one for felo- 
nious riot, I had the opportunity of both 
reading the evidence at large and consider- 
ing the law applicable to it, and I came to 
the conclusion, that upon the evidence the 
prosecution for treason ought not to suc- 
PS Ye The result was, that I in- 
dicted under the Felonious Riot Act, and 
I venture to think that the outcome of 
that trial, and the sentences passed on those 
convicted on it, are at least no disparage- 
ment of my judgment. Nobody wanted to 
see eighty-four people even sentenced to be 
hung. .... But I will not conceal from 
your Excellency that a consideration of the 
effect which a verdict of ‘‘ guilty of treason” 
would have had in the mother country 
may have had influence with me. I know 
that I ought not to consider merely poli- 
tical consequences in the execution of the 
purely ministerial duties of my office, and 
I mentally fought against the temptation 
todoso.... . What I did was very deli- 
berately done, and I am perfectly prepared 
‘to abide by any consequences that may 
follow on my exercise of diseretion.” 

With this remarkable statement, on 
which the Committee will not fail to draw 
their own conclusions, I might safely leave 
the subject of the Kingston Special Com- 
mission. It will be right, however, to call 
attention to the fact, that as one result of 
these trials for felonious riot, there are 
now a large number of prisoners in the 
Penitentiary, undergoing sentences of penal 
servitude for life, or for terms varying 
from two to twenty years. Their cases 
demand consideration. Many of them are 
probably innocent sufferers. 


Two men hanged for murder. 


I must add, that two men were hanged 
for murder at Kingston, under sentence of 
the court. The evidence was conclusive 
of guilt in both cases, though I heard some 
doubts of its credibility expressed by per- 
sons who were not present in court. I 
thought it my duty to witness the execu- 
tion of these two murderers. There was a 
large crowd, but no very marked effect was 
produced. I heard no expressions of sym- 

thy with the sufferers. The prevalent 
feeling seemed to be that the excitement 
of the period had led the men into malig- 
want crime, and that the jury had only 
‘Aone their duty in finding them guilty. 
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Illegal examination of letters. 


The illegal detention of letters by autho- 
rity of the Executive Committee of Jaimaca 
was a matter on which I was instrumental 
in claiming some attention from the Royal 
Commission. I understand the fact to be, 
that during the prevalence of martial law 
suspected correspondence both ways was 
sent by the postmaster to the Executive 
Committee, by whom some of it was com- 
municated to the Governor. Letters, after 
having been opened, were either forwarded 
to the Colonial Office, or detained, or else 
sent to the parties, just as the authorities 
thought fit. The Rev. Mr. Dendy received 
four letters, all having been evidently 
opened, and then restalaa: They were 
forwarded in the usual course of post, with- 
out any explanation whatever. The Execu- 
tive Committee are understood to have read 
a great deal of private correspondence. 
This is one of those scandalous abuses of 
power to which sufficient attention has not 
been hitherto bestowed, but it ought to 
receive indignant reprobation. 


Rebel prisoners in Penitentiary. 


On the 14th February, after I had been 
only eight days in the island, an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for inspecting the 
Kingston Penitentiary. This is the chief 
convict prison in Jamaica. I was con- 
cerned to see about sixty-five men with the 
word ‘‘rebel” branded on their sackcloth 
shirts. The governor of the prison said 
they were ‘‘ very quiet and submissive ;” 
and their countenances certainly did not 
shew any specially ferocious or criminal 
tendencies. These men were detained 
under sentences for long terms of imprison- 
ment inflicted by courts-martial. No one 
seemed to have raised any doubt as to the 
legality of their detention; but it occurred 
to me that military authorities have no 
right to use the Queen’s prisons for carry- 
ing out those sentences of imprisonment 
that are usually expiated in a barrack 
guard-room, and I determined at once to 
consider the subject of some application for 
a habeas corpus that might liberate at least 
such of the prisoners as were probably in- 
nocent. 


Letter to Governor. 


Two days after visiting the Penitentiary 
I wote a letter to His Excellency the Go- 
vernor, Sir Henry K. Storks, of which the 
following is a copy: 


Spanish Town, February 16, 1866. 
Srr,—On Wednesday last I was permitted to 
visit the Penitentiary in Kingston, in company 
with friends who lately arrived with me from 
England. Iwas much struck by observing the 
word ** Rebel” branded in conspicuous letters on 
the clothing of some sixty-five prisoners. I 
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learnt that these persons are detained under 
sentences of courts-martial. Some of the sen- 
tences appeared to be extremely heavy. I wish 
to call your Excellency’s attention to the case of 
these persons, because it is probable that some 
of them may be able to give important evidence 
befire the Royal Commissioners, and I venture 
respectfu:ly to ask your Excellency to grant me 
permission to see and converse with them, in 
order that I may elicit the facts. Allow me to 
add, that I am desirous to raise the question 
whether these persons are legally detained, and 
with that view 1 s! a l'feel much obliged to your 
Excellency if you will favour me with an 
authority to inspect the warrants under which 
they are held, my object being to make an appli- 
cation to the proper authority for a writ of 
habeas corpus, if I find that the facts justify me 
in doing so. 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
W. Morean. 


To His Excellency Sir H. K. Storks, 
Governor, &c., &c. 


I delivered the above letter to an aide- 
de-camp at the King’s House, at Spanish 
Town, on Saturday, the 17th of February, 
and was afterwards informed that the Go- 
vernor wished to see me on the subject. 
After some conversation, His Excellency 
promised to communicate with me in a few 
days; and I subsequently found that, on 
the same day, he consulted the Attorney- 
General (Hon. A. Heslop), who advised 
that the prisoners were being illegally de- 
tained. The Governor thereupon instructed 
the Attorney-General to make the neces- 
sary application to his Honour the Chief 
Justice, to have the law properly declared, 
thus relieving me of much anxiety and re- 
sponsibility in the case. The Attorney- 
General was good enough to consult me 
on the following Monday on the details of 
the arrangements; and it was eventually 
agreed that he should move the court for 
writs of habeas corpus in three selected 
cases ; and that if the Chief Justice should 
declare the law in accordance with the 
views which would be submitted on the 
return of the writs, then that the whole of 
the prisoners would be liberated. 


Examination of prisoners, and application 
Sor habeas corpus. 

In the course of the same day instruc- 
tions were given authorising me, in com- 
pany with the Solicitor to the Royal Com- 
mission, Mr. Lindo, to examine the prison- 
ers in the Penitentiary, and to inspect the 
documents under which they were detained. 
This we proceeded to do. Three cases were 


selected ; and on the following day (Feb. 
20th), in open court at Kingston, the At- 
torney-General made his application in the 
following words : 


I have to apply to the Chief Justice for three 
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writs of habeas corpus directed to the superin- 
tendant of the Penitentiary in this city, for the 

roduction of the bodies of Thomas Williams, 
Sohn Marble, and William Gerard. If necessary, 
I shall be prepared to swear to my belief that 
they are improperly confined. But I apprehend 
it is the right of the Crown to inform itself 
without affidavit as to the authority under which 
any of its subjects are held in custody. 


The Chief Justice said in reply : 

I presume you appear in your character as 
Attorney-General. The usual practice is for a 
party interested to apply on affidavit, setting out 
the interest, and his belief that the detention is 
unlawful. But as the Crown must be assumed 
to have an interest in all the subjects of the 
realm, I see no objection to grant the writs. 

At the time when the application was 
made the ofticer of the jail happened to be 
absent, and could not sign the return. The 
delay of a few days therefore occurred. In 
the mean time I continued my attendance 
with Mr. Lindo, examining the Peniten- 
tiary prisoners, and selecting such as were 
considered proper witnesses to be sent be- 
fore the Royal Commission. Their evi- 
dence was afterwards taken, and has been 
published ‘as part of the report laid before 
Parliament. 


Liberation of one hundred *‘ Rebels.’” 


The report of the Royal Commission 
states the final result of the effort to obtain 
the liberation of the so-called rebel pri- 
soners. I was unable to be present when 
the jailer made his return to the writs of 
habeas corpus, and therefore cannot report 
the exact terms of the judgment pro- 
nounced by His Honour the Chief Justice. 
For that reason I prefer to quote from the 
report of the Royal Commission, merel 
adding, by way of explanation, that 
found, on visiting the prisons at Morant 
Bay and at Fort Antonio, that persons 
were detained in each of those places under 
similar circumstances to those of the sixty- 
five prisoners in the Kingston Penitentiary. 
It was arranged that one rule should apply 
to all, making the total number upwards 
of one hundred. Of these persons, the Royal 
Commissioners have made the following re- 
port ; 

Upwards of 100 of those who were flogged 
were sentenced also to different terms of im- 
prisonment, varying from six months to twelve 
years. As, however, from the time of the ex- 
piration of martial law there was no power to 
enforce these sentences, the persons so sentenced 
have been released. 


It is not necessary now to inquire whe- 
ther or not the above reason was the only 
one that governed the Chief Justice in pro- 
nouncing his judgment. The result en- 
titles me to congratulate the Anti-Slavery 
Society that the presence of their represen- 
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tative in the colony brought this matter to 
the light, and that a large number of per- 
sons, some of whom were certainly inno- 
cent, have been restored to their families, 
and enabled to resume their ordinary en- 
gagements and duties in life. 


The treadmill and the whip. 


I was grieved to see a large treadmill, 
with very expensive apparatus, in course 
of erection iu the Penitentiary. The appa- 
ratus is constructed by Messrs. Hunter and 
English, of Bow, under the direction of 
Mr. T. F. Fillery, C.E., of 12 Amwell 
Street, London. There is a disposition to 
use the lash in the jails here more freely 
than would be sanctioned in England. 


Taxation. 


Every Government that undertakes to 
impose taxes feels the difficulty of adjust- 
ing the burden so that all classes of people 
shal] bear an equal proportion according 
to their means. Knowing this difficulty, I 
should be the last to justify unreasonable 
complaints respecting the mode in which 
the operation is performed in Jamaica. 
Still there are some plain facts that cannot 
be overlooked. I select a single case by 
way of illustration. In many parts of Ja- 
maica the labourers on estates depend for 
supplies of ground provisions on the settlers 
in the mountains. Horses, mules, donkeys, 
and carts, are necessary for carrying the 
yams and plantains and other produce to 
the markets where buyers and sellers con- 

gate. A donkey pays a tax of 3s. 6d., a 

orse or mule 13s., and a cart 9s. per 
wheel. No one will ever be able to per- 
suade the negroes of Jamaica that this is 
an equitable system of taxation, while they 
see that the carts employed on the estates 
of the sugar and coffee-planters are alto- 
gether exempt, and that the horses and 
mules that are employed only for agricul- 
ture pay 6d. each. 

Again, the expenditure of taxation con- 
stitutes one of the formidable difficulties of 
every Government. In reference to this 
matter, I select one item only for attentive 
consideration in England. The established 
church in Jamaica is chiefly maintained 
from the public purse. It costs some 
45,0007. a year. The vast bulk of the 
— do not accept its ministrations. The 
egislature of the country has professed to 
feel some interest in the education of the 
people, but for that object the grants do 
not exceed 2500/., though all classes would 
gladly accept of support for schools of a 
popular and unsectarian kind. 


Private debts to the peaasntry. 


In two or three instances I was enabled, 
during my stay in Jamaica, to exercise 
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some influence on behalf of justice and 
humanity in cases where the black people 
seemed to despair of any effective help. 
On one occasion a large number of negroes 
in a mountain village gave me particulars 
of long-standing and comparatively heavy 
debts due to them by a neighbouring white 
gentleman, who holds an important official 
appointment. The people had been re- 
ferred to a solicitor, from whom they 
learned that the whole of their debtors’ 
official income was already pledged in fa- 
vour of other creditors. They had no idea 
what plan to adopt. Iwas happy to be 
the instrument of making an arrangement 
in that case, after considerable negotiation, 
for the payment, by reasonable instal- 
ments, of numerous debts that were owing; 
and it gratified me to learn that the debtor 
himself acknowledged that the forbearance 
and patience of the people had been beyond 
all praise. The first instalment was paid 
before I left the island. 

There is reason to believe that great 
numbers of the white residents in Jamaica 
are hopelessly indebted to the peasantry in. 
whose neighbourhood they dwell. 


First visit to St. Thomas-in-the-East. 
Morant Bay is thirty-one miles eastward 


from Kingston. I went there on the 23rd : 


of February, in company with Mr. Gorrie, 
one of the counsel instructed by the Ja- 
maica Committee in attendance on Mr. 
Commissioner Gurney, who travelled to 
the scene of the disturbances to take evi- 
dence on the spot. 

Along the whole road we noticed pla- 
cards inviting the people to make their 
statements to Mr. Lewis, one of the soli- 
citors to the Royal Commission, who had 
been preparing, during the past week, for 


the visit of the Commissioner. At a beau-: 


tiful place on the coast, called White 
Horses, we came on the first actual site of. 
the events of what the black people still 
call *‘the war.” Two spots were pointed 
out where a man named Archie Francis, 
and a young boy named Henry Bonnyman, 
were shot on the public road without trial 
of any kind, and without being charged 
with any offence. At Morant Bay I was 
deeply shocked to see, on the highway-side, 
the uncared-for graves of hundreds of black 
people who were put to death in October 
and November. This painful sight was 
afterwards renewed in several other places. 
Large trenches appear to have been opened, 
and many corpses put into them. The soil 
was then thrown in and covered with lime. 
The mounds have the appearance of the 
manure heaps so frequently seen outside 
an English farm yard. I took care to re- 
port this neglect of the dead to the Gover- 
nor, and hope that the graves may by this 
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time have received the protection of some 
simple but effective palisade. 

The afternoon was spent in taking evi- 
dence. Some sad murders, including those 
of Francis and Bonnyman, were clearly 
established. The people also complained 
of robberies by the soldiers. Shortly be- 
fore sunset Mr. Gurney closed his sitting 
at Morant Bay, and we proceeded to Bath. 


George William Gordon. 


Of George William Gordon I will only 
speak briefly. His aged father, Mr. Jo- 
seph Gordon, was one of my first visitors. 
This venerable Scotch gentleman was pos- 
sessed of a large income, and exercised 
great influence in the old days of Slavery. 
He had 9000 slaves under his care at the 
era of emancipation. By his coloured 
housekeeper, a slave, he had a family of 
eleven children, of whom George William 
Gordon was one. When his housekeeper 
died he married a white lady, and I fear 
his coloured children were somewhat neg- 
lected. However, the son who has become 
so celebrated possessed great energy of 
character, and made his own way in life. 
He entered into trade as a merchant in 
Kingston, and acquired large possessions. 
He became a magistrate, and a member of 
the legislature. In an evil hour he began 
to purchase and cultivate estates, which 
proved to be unprofitable, and caused great 
embarrassment and loss. At his death he 
was the nominal owner of estates extending 
to some 40,000 acres of land, but most of 
them were heavily mortgaged. ‘‘ He took 
an interest in every good work which was 
presented to his notice. Keen in debate, 
and fearless in discharge of duty, he was 
also gentle in temper, and incapable of 
cherishing the feeling of revenge. He tes- 
tified against the evils around him, and 
obtained his natura} reward—the hatred 
of all whom he condemned.” 

Among those whose public conduct he 
condemned was the late Governor of Ja- 
maica, Mr. Eyre, whose name we have 
been lately told by Mr. Charles Buxton 
will be covered with infamy on account of 
his treatment of his political foe. 

Mr. Gordon, being a member of the In- 
dependent Church at Kingston, was bap- 
tized at his own instance, at a compara- 
tively recent period, by the Baptist Missio- 
nary, Mr. Phillippo, on a public profession 
that his views on baptism had undergone 
change. With his excellent and pious wife, 
an English lady, he was in the habit of 
devoting himself to the religious instruc- 
tion of the people with whom, in his 
frequent journeys in the island, he might 
happen to be. He often conducted public 
worship. Not long before the close of his 
life he opened a place of worship in Kings- 
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ton, and habitually preached there. These 
proceedings, so contrary to those of other 
geutlemen of his own rank, drew down 
much odium upon him. Like bis Master, 
‘She was hated by the world because he 
testified of it that its works were evil.” 
Like Him, he had at length a brief impri- 
sonment, and a painful, ignominious death. 

It would answer no good — for me 
to fill this report with details of Mr. 
Gordon’s case. The preceding paragraph 
was, perhaps, necessary as an expression 
of my estimate of his character. 


Hartland. 


The proceedings on which I have pre- 
viously reported in reference to this district 
(see Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1) present 
a vivid illustration of the difficulties which 
arise from want of proper registration of 
purchases of land by the peasantry. After 
my report was sent to England, one of the 
freeholders, a black man, named Daniel 
Sutherland, who bought and paid for his 
land more than twenty years ago, but who. 
never obtained a title-deed, brought me a 
tax paper, dated in 1844, shewing that on 
the 8th of February in that year the late 
Daniel Hart, the former owner of the estate 
which bears his name, gave information on 
oath that he had sold to Daniel Suther- 
land “one acre of arable land, part of 
Hartland.” From that time Sutherland’s 
name was put upon the land-tax roll, and 
he has regularly paid the tax. This I ascer- 
tained by inspection of the roll at the office 
of the vestry-clerk. Yet Sutherland is one 
of the men whose right to his land is chal- 
lenged. In England it would have been 
scarcely possible, under the circumstances 
mentioned in my former report, to induce 
people to sign agreements acknowledging 
themselves to be tenants and not owners of 
their own land. This was accomplished in 
Jamaica in Sutherland’s case, and that of 
many others at Hartland, who wished to 
avoid collision with the military forces that 
were most improperly employed to enforce 
a survey of the land at the instance of the 
present Mr. Hart. The agreement signed 
by Sutherland stated that he acknowledged 
himself to be tenant of ‘‘a piece of land 
and house thereon at Hartland” without 
further description, and that he engaged 
to pay rent at two shillings per month, 
and, if the rent is in arrear, to quit with- 
out notice. Under this agreement there 
can be no doubt the man would have 
speedily lost his little estate if no powerful 
influence had been exerted on his behalf. 
Happily the attention of a number of 
English visitors present in the island at 
the time was directed to the facts. His 


Excellency the Governor, Sir Henry Storks, 
undertook to see justice done to the whole 
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of the freeholders at Hartland, and I am 
happy to be able to add, that my latest 
information from Jamaica announces that 
satisfactory steps are in progress for accom- 
plishing that result. : 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Eyre 
should have allowed himself, so recently as 
the 6th of April last, to address a despatch 
to the Secretary of State, containing an 
erroneous version of some of the facts of 
this ¢ase. 

There are many parts of the island where 
similar difficulties prevail. I fear the 

‘lamentable death of the Rev. Victor Her- 
schell may involve many persons in trouble, 
in relation to purchases of land from him, 
for which no title-deeds have been fur- 
nished. I know of one instance where the 
title has been kept back for sixteen years, 
although the purchase-money has been 
fully paid and possession given. 


Case of Margaret Richards. 


Tt is much to be lamented that even yet 
what has been called the “‘ reign of terror” 
has not passed away. Earl Russell was 
perfectly right in warning his successors in 
office that it will take a long time to restore 
society in Jamaica to its proper state. Of 
this I had an illustration in the case of 
Margaret Richards, This poor black woman 
lives in a country-place in the depths of a 
wooded district, 100 miles away from the 
scenes of the outrage of October last. One 
day in February she was scolding her child, 
and inciting it to industry, adding foolish 
words of warning, ‘lest buckra (white 

eople) make slave of you, and kill you.” 

he curate happened to ride by at the in- 
stant, and he overheard the woman's words. 
He roughly inquired how the woman, ‘‘ so 
deep in the wood, had heard any thing 
about buckra killing people,” and he evi- 
dently suspected she knew something of the 
so-called ‘‘rebellion.” He ordered her to 
come to his house the next day to give an 
account of herself before a magistrate, and 
said that if she did not attend he should 
send a constable for her. Of course the 
woman did not go. Two days passed, and 
then the curate came again, accompanied 
by two constables. Thewoman fled. Her 
children afterwards came to her, and stated 
that the constables had handcuffs, and in- 
tended to take her up as a suspected rebel. 
In these circumstances she made no at- 
tempt to return home, but found her way 
on foot to Spanish Town to seek pro- 
tection. She was introduced to, me. I 
wrote down her story in the shape of a 
memorial to the Governor, and the next 
day but one made her lappy by an official 
memorandum, signed by the Hon. Edward 
Jordan, Island Secretary, to the effect 
that she was at liberty to return home, and 
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that no person should molest her except on 
warrant in due course of law. Several 
weeks afterwards information reached 
Spanish Town that the woman was actually 
apprehended on her return home, and 
taken a long distance to appear before the 
magistrates sitting at Mandeville, and that 
then, for the first time, she produced her 
passport. She was afraid to do so pre- 
viously, lest it should be taken from her 
and destroyed. When the magistrates saw 
the paper they contented themselves with 


a few general questions, and dismissed the 
case. 


The Haitian exiles. 


Mr. Eyre’s elaborate despatch to Mr. 
Cardwell of January last, accompanyin 
the volumnious papers which he also laid 
before the Royal Commissioners, speaks of 
the ‘‘ presence of many Haitians in Kin 
ton living in wealth and idleness.” The 
last word conveys an undeserved reproach. 
These Haitians, it will be remembered, 
were General Lamothe, General Lubin, and 
General Solomon, and their families, and 
there may have been others, political exiles 
from their own country. Those now named; 
to the number of ten persons, were arrested 
on the 20th of October in Kingston, by 
order of Dr. Bowerbank and the Execu- 
tive Committee, and were sent on board 
the ‘‘ Aboukir” as prisoners, and even- 
tually forced to seek asylum in some foreign 
land. They were not persons against whoni 
an imputation of ‘‘ idleness” can be fairly. 
alleged. They possessed abundant wealth, 
and had no occasion to engage in labour. 
One of them was a passenger on the packet- 
ship by which I travelled from the Island 
of St. Thomas to Jamaica. We left him at 
Hayti. It was not without a feeling of 
shame that some of the British passengers 
parted with this gentleman, who had found 
that Jamaica did not give him the benefit 
of that boasted right of asylum for political 
refugees of which Englishmen are usually 
so proud. These Haytians, who were con- 
nected with President Soulouque, were 
exiled from their own country after the 
bloody scenes which led to the overthrow 
of his government. They went to Jamaica 
as a place of asylum. There they lived in 
good houses, maintained costly establish- 
ments, educated their children, mixed, so 
far as they were permitted to do, (being 
black or coloured people,) in the society of 
the place, and are said to have conducted 
themselves in a perfectly unexceptional 
manner. Indeed, they came to be looked 
upon as benefactors of the neighbourhood 
where they lived, from the great advan- 
tages their wealth enabled them to confer. 
This information I received on the spot. 
It is difficult to see how they could have 


























adopted a line of conduct more appropriate 
to their circumstances. But the Jamaica 
Executive Committee arrested and de- 

rted them, and they have since been 

randed by Mr. Eyre with the charge of 
‘¢idleness.” I should be glad to know 
what line of industry he would have wished 
them to pursue. It is satisfactory to learn 
that there is no reason to suppose they 
were hatching treasons and plots against 
their own Government, for, since they 
have lost their homes in Jamaica, it is said 
that most of them have been permitted to 
return to Hayti. 


Lessons from St. Vincent. 


There was a very instructive Blue Book 
laid before Parliament, on the subject of 
the riots in St. Vincent in 1862, which 
contains several — des- 
‘patches by the late Duke of Newcastle, 
expressing his views on the meaning of the 
term martial law. In that instance very 
sad effects sprung from trifling errors, and 
an immense amount of trouble was taken 
in an investigation, which produced no de- 
cisive result. There was, for instance, an 
allegation that numbers of people had been 
improperly flogged. The Governor and 
magistrates, with one consent, simply and 
absolutely denied the fact. Yet a fellow- 
passenger on board the ship which carried 
me from England stated that he could 
take me to people in St. Vincent in scores, 
and shew the marks on their backs where 
they had received the floggings. How is 
it possible to govern well while such want 
of truth in high places prevails. I called 
the attention of some of the conductors of 
the public press in Jamaica to the Duke of 
Newcastle’s despatches on martial law, and 
have reason to believe that their publica- 
tion had a considerable effect in correcting 
some popular errors, which, however, to 
some extent, still prevail on the subject. 
One very important lesson taught by the St. 
Vincent case is, that in the colonies by far 
too great reliance is habitually placed in 
the military force, as an agent of Govern- 
ment; and another lesson is, that where 
an oppressive disposition prevails nothing 
is more easy than to impute the crime of 
rebellion against native races and their de- 
fenders, though no such intention exists. 
There is a third lesson, one that the Bri- 
tish public ought most carefully to mark. 
When the excitement of an investigation 
has passed away, orders for prosecution of 
offenders are not always carried into effect, 
and instances have occurred that the chief 
actors have afterwards received increased 
honours and emoluments. St. Vincent 
furnished one illustration. The public will 
expect that the vigilance of certain Com- 
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mittees in London will prevent Jamaica 
furnishing another. 


I am, Gentleman, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Moraan. 


Birmingham, 
Aug. 1, 1866. 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 
I. A. Chamerovzow to W. Morgan, Esq. 


‘* 27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
“7th August 1866. 

“My DEAR Sir,—I duly received your report, 
and, in answer to your's of the Ist, would ven- 
ture upon a suggestion or two. Allow me, how= 
ever, first to say, that 1 consider the report very 
ee and especially satisfactory with refe- 
rence to the liberation, through your instrumen- 
tality, of the hundred so-called rebels. Never- 
theless, some points require elaboration, and I 
therefore submit the following: 

‘¢ First. There is great conflict of evidence re- 
specting the object of the party of rioters who 
went to Morant Bay on the 11th October; and 
also as to who were the aggressors. Your 
opinion is desirable. 

** Second. Is there any substantial foundation 
for the statement that the negroes of Paul 
Bogle’s party were actuated by a desire to obtain 
what are called the back lands, and to enjoy 
them for nothing, as was recently asserted in the 
House by Mr. Russell Gurney ? 

‘‘ Third. Have you any reason to believe that 
there existed throughout the island such a feeling 
of discontent as would have burst into rebellion, 
if the rioters had succeeded in evading the mili- 
tary foices, and in penetrating into other dis- 
tricts ? 

* Fourth. Can you inform us why summonses 
were not issued against Paul Bogle and others, 
instead of warrants? Is it not the fact, that in 
this connection the former might have been 
issued, but that the latter was the more sum- 
mary, though arbitrary course, involving the 
imprisonment of the alleged delinquents from 
the time of their arrest to the day of hearing? 

“ Fifth. Suppose Bogle and his companions 
had been found guilty of the charge upon which 
the attempt to apprehend them was made, what 
penalty could have been inflicted upon them ? 

“Sixth. Did you gather any information 
tending to show personal animosity on the part 
of Kyre against Gordon, and that he took ad- 
vantage of the then state of things to dispose 
of him? 

“Seventh. What is your opinion as to the 


fairness of the average value of the thousand’ 


houses burnt by the soldiery, and estimated in 
the Commissioners’ Report at 42. each ? 

** Eighth. Will you state your own views as 
to the legality or otherwise of the arrest, trial, 
and execution of G. W. Gordon? 

**You will probably perceive at once why I 
submit these queries. ‘They bear upon points 
which require elucidation, and which have been 
in a great measure overlooked. 

*T am, &c.” 


W. Morgan, Esq., to L. A. Chamerovzore. 


“ Birmingham, August 8th, 1866. 
“My pear Six,—Your letter of yesterday: 
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reached me by the second delivery this morning, 
and I have been too much occupied to reply to 
all your questions in detail by this post. 
“T shall be glad to give the Camltten m 
opinions on all the matters you have mentioned, 
but you will be aware that several of them will 
involve a good deal of minute discussion, and for 
that reason I kept them out of the report. 
**Some people will no doubt be more disposed 
to attach some value to the report as a reco:d of 
existing facts, because they will mark the absence 
of the spirit of partisanship. On this account 
it will perhaps be desirable not to introduce 
opinions on too many controverted points into the 


report. 

I think the Royal Commissioners have done 
injustice to the memory of Mr. Gordon, and I 
felt especially dissatisfied when they declined 
to take as evidence of his character, and of Mr. 
Eyre’s animus against him, two letters which, 
on my urgent representation, the counsel placed 
before them. Those letters were, first, the long 
one, respecting his private affairs, written by 
Gordon to his wife when on board the Wolverine, 
which was cruelly detained from her six weeks ; 
and, secondly, a short indignant letter, from 
Gordon to Eyre, refusing to accept an invitation 
to dinner, on the ground that Eyre had pre- 
viously charged him with falsehood, and had not 
retracted the charge when disproved. In these 
circumstances Gordon considered an invitation to 
dinner from Eyre an insult, and wrote him to 
that effect. 

‘“‘] was very anxious that Colonel Hunt should 
have been called to prove the above facts, and 
thus establish proof of bad feeling between 
Eyre and Gordon. The Commissioners fully con- 
sidered the point, and decided against receiving 
the evidence, deeming it immaterial to the main 
object of their inquiry. It will, however, with a 
hundred other incidents, be of great moment 
whenever Mr. Eyre’s trial takes place. 

“I differ with the Commissioners about the 
back lands. It is exceedingly irritating for in- 
dustrious people to travel long distances to their 

rovision grounds, leaving eligible land on aban- 
dened estates, and in virgin forests, which they 
can neither buy nor rent. Decent men repeatedly 
assured me that this was a great source of dis- 
content, and that they would gladly pay a reason- 
able sum for the land, as rent to a private owner 
or tax to the Government, as the case might be. 

**The Commissioners seem to me to have an 
erroneous view of the drillings.* The evidence of 
Rev, J. E. Henderson, p. 609, seems to me to hit 
off the truth, and to be applicable to all parts of 
the island. 

“Tam, &c.” 





* I heard that people were drilled. That was 
in August. I went up to the village. I met the 
ple, and searched thoroughly into it, and found 
that the volunteers, as it was called, consisted of 
about eight or ten boys who had got bamboo sticks, 
and were mimicking the volunteers in Montego 
Bay. I think so. The same village was named, 
and other people made inquiry. The whole thing 
was afterwards ridiculed by the authorities of the 
parish as well as others. No, I heard it talked 
of. —(Parliamentary Paper, Jamaica, Part II.) 
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W. Morgan, Esq., to L. A. Chamerovzow. 


‘6 37 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 
* 9th August 1866. 


“ My pear Srr,—On receipt of your letter 
I wrote you by last night’s post in reply to 
some points on which you asked information, 
and I will now add a few words in reference to 
each of the items of inquiry. 

* No. 1. I am not in a position to contradict 
the positive testimony that some stones were 
thrown by the rioters before the volunteers fired 
upon them at Morant Bay. There was, however, 
certainly no general attack. The Inspector of 
Police assured me that he saw the whole affray, 
and that the firing took place first. It is my 
opinion that the people at Stony Gut appre- 
hended ill-treatment at the Court-house on the 
occasion of the holding of the vestry, and that 
they went there in force, prepared for what 
might happen, but without any defined purpose. 
The idea that they intended havoc, murder, and 
plunder, from the first, seems to me ridiculous. 
The very fact that not a single house was 
attacked, except poor Price’s, negatives the 
notion we usually attach to preconcerted riots. 

** No. 2, I believe that all round the island 
the negroes would be willing, if they could but 
get it, to pay for land that is now tantalizingly 
withheld from "them. What ideas actuated the 
men who have been shot and hung can never be 
known, but I give but slight credence to the class 
of witnesses who made the assertions on which 
Mr. Russell Gurney’s statements were founded. 
In this respect, probably, the Commissioners would 
be supported by the gentlemen who were my 
coadjutors, and therefore my opinion may not 
be of great weight. In Vere, close by the place 
where poor Gordon is said to have made one of 
his most inflammatory speeches, I found the 
— quite reasonable on this question of back 
ands. 

** No. 3. The island was, and is, full of dis- 
content. The rioters could have easily with- 
stood the military in a guerilla warfare if they 
had so designed. The fact that they did nothing 
of the kind (except by a slight barricade at 
Torrington) is one of my reasons for disbelieving 
in any organized scheme of rebellion. The 
organization was, I think, merely confined to the 
idea of mutual support and defence on the occa« 
sion mentioned under No. 1. 

‘© No. 4. I think warrants instead of sum- 
monses were issued, for the reasons you suggest. 

* No. 5. Imprisonment might have been in- 
flicted, but I cannot at the moment refer you to 
the statute fixing the maximum time. 

* No. 6. I have already written fully on this 
point. 

“© No. 7. I see no reason to ‘differ with Mr, 
Parry. (See his evidence, page 967.) I can 

uite confirm his valuation of the houses at Belle 

astle, which is the only place in the whole 
parish where there has been a Baptist Mission 
station of long standing, and on that beautiful 
spot Mr. Parry makes the average value of the 
destroyed houses upwards of 10/. 5s. each. In 
another place he valued one house at 1003. The 
destroyed buildings were upwards of 1500 in the 





| whole, of which 1005 were inhabited dwellings. 
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Some were mere huts, and this brings the 
average value down to the low sum of 4/. each. 
1 consider the valuation decidedly low, but can- 
not contrevert its accuracy, nor is it material to 
do so.* 

“ No. 8. Every thing was illegal and wrong 
connected with what Lord Carnarvon called the 
‘terrible’ event of Mr. Gordon's death. 

“Tam, &c.” 





Honthlp Soumnnry. 


Domestic.—On the 31st July ult., Mr. 
Charles Buxton called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the concluding para- 
graph of the report of the Jamaica Com- 
mission, and concluded by moving a series 
of four resolutions. Only the first, de- 
ploring the excessive punishments which 
followed the suppression of the disturbances 
in October, and especially the unnecessary 
frequency with which death was inflicted, 
was absolutely accepted by the House, the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies having 
stated that the Government was acting up 
to the spirit of the remaining three. 

On the 2nd ult., the Jamaica question 
came up in the House of Lords upon an 
inquiry made by the Earl of Romney, 
whether the present Government agreed in 
the main with the views of the late Mi- 
nistry on this matter. He was answered 
by the Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary for 
the Colonies, in a rather cautious speech, 
inthe course of which he spoke very strongly 
against the unnecessary severity which had 
been practised in suppressing the recent 
disturbances. 

The Times newspaper informs its readers 
that it is requested to state that Mr. Eyre’s 
London address is 5 Bolton Row, May 
Fair, or to the care of Messrs. Child and 
Co., 1 Temple Bar, E.C. 

A wit, writing to the Daily News, suy- 
gests that, awaiting the peerage which the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley promises to Mr. 
Eyre, he should be created a baronet, 
under the title of Sir Edward John Eyre, 
of Morant Bay, in the island of Jamaica, 
his device to be the “bloody hand of 
Ulster.” Another, addressing the Morn- 
ing Star, considers that if Mr. Eyre is to 
be elevated to the peerage, as Mr. Kings- 
ley thinks he ought to be, the most suit- 
able title for him would be ‘‘ Baron Cal- 
craft.” A third considers the Turkish 
Government might be asked by Mr. Eyre’s 
friends to elevate him to a Turkish dignity, 
by the title of ‘‘ Morant Bey.” 

The Royal Gazette of the 25th August 
states that the Queen has appointed Ed- 
ward Everard Rushworth, Esq., D.C.L., 








* Mr. Parry's estimate did not include the 
contents. It referred to the mere shells of the 
houses. 
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to be Financial Secretary of the Island of 
Jamaica. 

A Committee is in course of formation 
for the purpose of raising a ‘‘ Testimonial 
and Defence Fund,” the honorary Secre- 
tary of which is Mr. Hamilton Hume, a 
well-known pro-slavery writer, engaged on 
the editorial staff of the London Standard. 

The Jamaica Committee are receiving 
donations towards the fund for prosecuting 
ex-Governor Eyre. 

On the 14th ult. a public banquet was 
offered to Mr. Eyre at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Southampton, which was presided over 
by the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Emanuel. 
About 100 persons were present, including 
several Jadies. 

On the same evening, at the same hour, 
and in the same town, there was held one 
of the largest meetings which had ever as- 
sembled in Southampton, to protest against 
the demonstration in favour of Mr. Eyre 
as being an expression of the views of the 
people of Southampton, and to condemn 
the cruelties perpetrated in Jamaica during 
martial law, under the auspices of the late 
Governor. Major-General Tryon occupied 
the chair, and Mr. H. J. Slack attended as 
a deputation from the Jamaica Committee. 
Upwards of 2000 persons attended, and 
many hundreds went away, unable to obtain 
admission. The resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The leading London and provincial papers 
strongly condemn, as indecent and highly 
injudicious, the attempts of Mr. Eyre’s 
partisans to bring him further into public 
notice. 

The new mail contract between the Post- 
office department and the African Steam- 
ship Company is to commence on the 26th 
inst. The route is to be between Liverpool 
and Fernando Po vid Madeira, Teneriffe, 
Bathurst, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Cane 
Palmas, Cape-Coast Castle, Accra, Jellah, 
Coffee, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Old Calabar, 
and Cameroons. The subsidy is to be 
20,000/. a-year. The mails are to be con- 
veyed from Liverpool to Fernando Po and 
back again to Liverpool in fifty-one days 
four hours, exclusive of stoppages for the 
delivery and reception of mails. 

_ The following estates were sold by auction 
in July last, by Messrs. Leifchild and Chef- 
fins, at Garraway’s Coffee-house, under the 
West-Indian Encumbered Estates Acts, 
viz. Kingstown Park, in the island of St. 
Vincent, containing 138 acres, to Mr. James 
Graham, for 1200/.; Cocoa-nut Hall, in 
the island of Antigua, containing 257 acres, 
1600/. ; Harman’s Upper and Lower Estates, 
containing 145 acres, 500/.; and the Grove 
estate, in the same island, containing 470 
acres, 600/. The two former estates were 


purchased by Mr. F. Shand, of Liverpool, 
and the latter by Major Edwards, 
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Brazit.—The brethren of the order of 
S. Bennett, who possess large properties 
and upwards of 3000 slaves, resolved, on 
the 3rd of May last, that all children born 
of said slaves shall be free from birth. 

It is stated that the Emperor of Brazil 
has given his assent to a Bill declaring 
free all slaves belonging to the States, 
which Bill it is fully expected will become 
law next session. 

Cusa.—lIt is stated in a letter from Ha- 
vana vii New York, that on the 30th of 
June last a cargo of from 800 to 1000 slaves 
was landed at Garulo, in the neighbour- 
hood of Matanzas, 200 of whom, all pro- 
vided with the necessary passes from the 
Government, were taken to the farm of 
Duronana en Guines. The agent in this 
disgraceful transaction was some time Go- 
vernor of Matanzas. 

Hayti.—The insurrection which broke 
out at Gonaives on the 5th of July ultimo, 
and the extent of which has been much exag- 
gerated, was suppressed within less than 
six days by President Geffrard, without a 
single drop of blood being shed. It ap- 

to have been a desperate attempt on 
the part of a few factionists. 

J amaica.— Besides the special news given 
in another column, our readers will be in- 
terested to learn, that under the new Go- 
vernment the six official members of the 
council will be the Major-General com- 
manding, the Colonial Secretary, the Attor- 
ney-General, the Secretary of Finance, the 
Secretary of Roads, and the Collector of 
Customs. Of these, the Colonial Secretary 
and the Secretary of Finance have been 
appointed from England. The council will 
also consist of six nominal members not yet 
appointed. It is stated that the office of 
Attorney-General will be conferred upon a 
gentleman not connected with Jamaica. 

In the case of Provost-Marshal Ramsay, 
charged with murder, the Attorney-General 
and Solicitor-General of England have de- 
cided in favour of the views of the Advo- 
cate-General of the island, that the office 
of Provost-Martial being a military office, 
held by Mr. Ramsay during martial law, 
and in a district subject to martial law 
during a time of war, the acts done were 
done as Provost-Marshal, and therefore 
the justices, as a civil tribunal in the time 
of peace, are not competent to decide the 
question. The Advocate-General is fur- 
ther of opinion that the Indemnity Act 
covers the act done. 

Unirep States.—The Bill for the admis- 
sion of Nebraska as a State, which passed 
both Houses of Congress in the last days 
of the session, it is understood has not re- 
ceived the signature of the President, and 
therefore fails to become a law. 

The Bill to continue the Freedmen’s 
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Bureau for two years was vetoed by the 
President, but was at once repassed by 
both Houses without debate ; in the House 
by 104 yeas to 33 nays; in the Senate by 
33 to 12. 

Major-General O. O. Howard recently 
received from C. B. Fisk, Assistant Com- 
missioner for the State of Tennessee, a re- 
port of the condition of the freedmen in 
that State. Asa general thing, the freed- 
men are industriously at work, and the 
planters express themselves perfectly satis- 
fied with their labour. There is, however, 
a disposition to obtain their services with- 
out paying fair compensation, and some 
planters refuse to pay any portion of the 
wages earned. The crops, under the free- 


labour system, are promising, and a boun- - 


tiful harvest is anticipated. 

On the 30th July ultimo a serious riot 
took place at New Orleans, on the occasion 
of the re-assembling of the convention of 
1864, which framed the present Free-State 
Constitution of Louisiana, and was con- 
vened to ratify the constitutional amend 
ment adopted by the present Congress. 
Great excitement prevailed in consequence 
of the strong opinions of the Mayor and 
the Sheriff, and other officials of New 
Orleans, lately on the rebel side. An at- 
tack was made on a procession of coloured 
men, who resisted their assailants, when a 
general fight ensued, and upwards of one 
hundred persons, chiefly coloured, were 
killed. The disturbance was quelled by 
the military, and General Baird, in com- 
mand of the city, at once placed it under 
martial law. 








SIR JOHN PETER GRANT, K.C.B, 


‘*Dov’s PEERAGE” gives the following 
brief memoir of Sir John P. Grant, K.C.B , 
the new Governor of Jamaica : 

“ Sir John Peter Grant, second son of 
the late Sir Peter Grant, of Rothiemurchus, 
Perthshire, (Judge of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta,) by the daughter of the 
Reverend William Ironside, of Houghton- 
le-spring, Durham. Born in London, 1807, 
married in 1835 daughter of Trevor John 
Chichely Plowden, Esquire, of the Bengal 
civil service; educated at Eton and at 
Haileybury ; entered the Bengal civil ser- 
vice 1827 ; appointed Secretary to the 
Indian Law Commission 1837 ; Secretary 
to the Governor-General of India in 
Council (home department) 1852; sub- 
sequently transferred to the foreign de- 
partment ; a member of the Council of 
India, May 1854 ; was Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal from May 1839 to 1862.” 
He was created a Knight of the Civil Order 
of the Bath in 1860. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1866. 


EDITORIAL. 


In reply to sundry suggestions which have 
been kindly submitted to us, respecting the 
introduction of varied matter into these 
columns, we would take this opportunity 
of reminding our friends, that our space is 
extremely limited ; wherefore, and notwith- 
standing our desire to insert “ varied 
matter,” it frequently happens that the 
urgency of a particular question demands 
primary attention at our hands, to the ex- 
clusion of other equally interesting in- 
formation. Our present Number, to wit, 
is largely taken up with the report of our 
late special correspondent in Jamaica, and 
with matter relating to that island, to 
which we could not delay giving publicity. 
Yet much that is interesting, and which 
also has our close attention, is transpiring 
in the United States, in Cuba, in Spain, 
and ip Brazil. A supplement might, at 
times, supply the deficiency of ordinary 
space, but the expense is too considerable 
to justify our incurring it ; and, moreover, 
few people care to read more than the 
heads of any subject, so much are they 
overwhelmed with pamphlets and publi- 
cations ‘of every kind upon kindred ques- 
tions. Again, we are admonished to avoid 
inserting ‘‘long documents.” The Reporter, 
however, is also a record, and the public 
acts of the Society, whose official organ it 
is, must find a place in it. The same may 
be said of certain other “ documents” re- 
lating to the anti-slavery movement. It 
is in the columns of this paper our friends 
have a right to expect to find whatever is 
indispensable to make up a consecutive 
history of the various phases of the sub- 
jects it is our province to discuss ; hence, 
although ever governed by a desire not to 
occupy them with long papers, we are not 
always able to avoid it. We trust these 
few words of explanation will explain and 
excuse our shortcomings, of which no one 
is more sensible than the editor of this 
paper, who must at all times claim, as he 
is glad to acknowledge, the kind indul- 
gence of its readers. 


ee a --— ——— a 
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ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
JAMAICA. 


Tux Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society have issued the follow- 
ing address : 


TO THE BLACK AND THE COLOURED POPU- 
LATION OF JAMAICA, 


PERMIT us, your sincere and long-tried. 
friends, to address a few words of hearty 
counsel, 

The Anti-Slavery men and women of 
Great Britain toiled hard in past years to 
obtain your freedom. They have since 
watched over your interests to the best of 
their power, and are still striving to pro- 
mote the abolition of Slavery in other 
countries. They now ask you to strengthen 
their hands, by shewing that the black man 
can prove himself to be a good subject of 
the Queen ; that he can not only support. 
himself and his family, but improve bis 
condition by honest industry ; and that he 
can strive hard to train up his children, 
and to procure for them the blessing of 
education. 

The present is an important time, a 
turning-point in the history of Jamaica. 
The sad events of the last few months have 
fixed public attention upon you, and a 
wider interest is excited than has been the 
case since the days of emancipation. We. 
deeply deplore and utterly condemn the 
acts of violence which were committed at 
Morant Bay and inits neighbourhood by a. 
few misguided people ; but the many in- 
nocent sufferers have our warmest sym- 
pathy. 

Your friends hope much from you. They 
would earnestly exhort you to a continu- 
ance of steady industry. The prosperity 
of Jamaica depends upon you. Every idle 
man who sits down in his house when he 
ought to be earning wages, or working in 
his grounds, is doing his part to impoverish 
his country as well as himself ; and every 
man who robs his neighbour’s provision- 

ound is doing all he can to ruin and 

isgrace Jamaica. 

Let the well-disposed, the honest and 
the industrious, set their faces stedfastly 
against evil-doers. There is an old saying 
that ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.” 


Begin then with your children. Teach 
them from their earliest years to speak the 
truth, and to be strictly honest. Let them 


learn from you, their parents, that first. 
best lesson, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord,” which 
‘*is the begining of wisdom.” Give them. 
the best education in your power. Com- 
mence with them early. Let their daily 
study be the Bible. Do you, yourselves, 


set them the example, bearing in mind 
this great precept—‘ Train up a child in 
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the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” 

Avoid all violence, and obey the laws of 
your country. Be constant in your at- 
tendance at a place of worship. Remember 
that all unrighteousness is sin. Jesus 
Christ offered His life for our sins, and we 
should pray for the Holy Spirit to help us 
to live to Him who died for us. In all 
times of trial and temptation pray to Him, 
and His grace will be sufficient for you. 

We earnestly entreat you to remember 
that God has given His blessing to honour- 
able marriage; and that his displeasure 
rests on all who despise his holy ordinance. 
No country can prosper whose inhabitants 
live in disregard @f the law of God in this 
matter. 

You are placed in a beautiful and fertile 
land. If you honour God He will bless 
and prosper you; but those can never 
prosper who, after they have been re- 
deemed from the yoke of Slavery, remain 
the willing slaves of sin and Satan. 

Let the thousands of the honest and in- 
dustrious, the God-fearing men and women 
among you, do their utmost to persuade 
their careless neighbours ‘‘to cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well.” 

There are those on the watch who may 
be ready to take up an evil report of the 
labouring people of the West Indies ; but 
none of them can do you any harm if you 
yourselves, or some of you, do not give 
them occasion. 

It is our earnest desire and prayer that 
the past may be overruled for good, and 
that the change in the Government of the 
island may be blessed, both to the white 
inhabitants and to you. 

Under the impression that upon you, 
more than upon any other class, depends 
the future well-being of Jamaica, we have 
felt constrained to address to you this our 
Christian Appeal. 

We are, on behalf of 
The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
Your sincere friends. 
Wituiam Aten, London. 
Rosert Atsor, London. 
AuFrepD W. Bennett, London. 
THomas Binns, London. 

+  $§amvuet Bow ty, Stroud. 

WituiaM Brewin, Cirencester. 
JoHN CAaNDLER, Chelmsford. 
Rozsert CHARLETON, Bristol. 
JosePH CooprEr, London. 

James Cropper, Kendal. 

Joun Cropper, Liverpool. 
Jostau Forster, London. 
Rosert Forster, London. 
Cuartes Giiprn, M.P., London. 
Tuomas Harvey, Leeds. 

Joun Hopexrin, Leeds. 
Wi111aM Moreay, Birmingham. 
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RicHarD PEEK, J.P., Kingsbridge. 
Henry Peasz, Darlington. 
Henry Sterry, London. 
Epmunp Sruree, Birmingham. 
Georce THomas, Bristol. 
FrREDERIC WHEELER, Rochester. 
L. A. CHAMEROVzOW, Secretary. 
27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
London, 15th August 1866. 


_ With the foregoing address, the follow- 
ing letter was sent to the various Missiona- 
ries in the island : 


oe 


‘27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
**London, 8th August 1866. 

‘* My pEar Sir, — Immediately after the 
news of the recent terrible events in Ja- 
maica reached this country, a member of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society suggested that the 
friends of the Anti-Slavery cause should 
unite in an address to the black and co- 
loured population of your island. It was, 
however, thought desirable, in view of the 
excitement then prevalent there, to await 
a more favourable opportunity. ‘On the 
14th ultimo a deputation from the Anti- 
Slavery Society waited upon Sir John P, 
Grant, the new Governor of Jamaica, who, 
in the course of his reply to the address pre- 
sented to him, spoke as follows :— 

‘¢ ‘Tf evils and defects of administration 
anywhere exist, they become only more 
difficult to cure when order and subordi- 
nation to lawful authority are disregarded 
by any class of the community. 

‘¢ ¢Tf any person can succeed in impress- 
ing the negro population with this prin- 
ciple, I cannot but think that a great good 
would be effected ; and perhaps, gentlemen, 
it may be in your power, through your just 
influence with friends in the Colony, to 
assist in the good work. Am I asking 
too much, if I ask for your help in the 
matter? I believe it is only by the hearty 
co-operation of all parties that any speedy 
improvement can be expected in the con- 
dition of all classes in Jamaica, and for 
such co-operation no one would be more 
grateful than myself.’ 

‘‘Thus encouraged to take immediate ac- 
tion, the Committee have adopted an ad- 
dress, of which a number of copies are 
herewith forwarded to you, and I am in- 
structed to ask you to read it to your con- 
gregation, and to use your utmost influence 
and your best efforts to obtain for it as 
extensive a circulation as possible. 


**T am, &c.,, 
“TL, A. Cuamerovzow, Secretary.” 


The subjoined communication was also 





forwarded to Sir J. P. Grant: 




















‘697 New Broad Street, E.C., 
‘¢ London, 16th August 1866. 


‘¢ To His Excellency, 

‘¢ Sir Joun P. Grant, K.C.B., 

“ Governor of Jamaica. 

‘‘Str,—I have the honour to transmit to 
Your Excellency the copy of an Address 
to the black and the coloured population of 
Jamaica, which has been adopted by the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and forwarded to the Mis- 
sionaries in the island, with a letter, of 
which a transcript is also inclosed. The 
Committee venture to hope that the cir- 
culation of the Address may be productive 
of good results. 


‘¢T have the honour, &c., 
‘‘L, A. CHAMEROVZOW, Secretary.” 





——————— 


THE JAMAICA QUESTION 
MR. EYRE. 


Ir the partisans of Mr. Eyre, we will not 
call them his friends, were wise, they would 
not attempt to make him the hero of a day. 
We have from the first held the opinion, 
which we retain, that the ex-Governor of 
Jamaica is amenable to the law for the 
acts committed during the existence of 
martial law in Jamaica. In declaring this 
opinion, however, and in expressing the 
hope that steps will speedily be taken to 
bring him and his accomplices before a 
judicial tribunal, we are not actuated by 
feelings of personal animosity towards him, 
but are concerned only for the vindication 
of those great principles of justice, which 
if once permitted to be violated with im- 
pony in the person of the black man, 
eaves the white defenceless. Indeed, it 
should not be forgotten by those who are 
so anxious to whitewash Mr. Eyre, that 
white subjects of the Queen’s, as well as 
black and coloured, were the victims of his 
blind panic, and of the personal animosity 
of men like Dr. Bowerbank and others. In 
attempting, by public demonstrations, to 
glorify Mr. Eyre, his misguided partisans 
appear not to perceive that they are 
actually glorifying crimes of the greatest 
magnitude, and endeavouring to justify 
political assassination. Although the case 
of the late G. W. Gordon stands forth the 
most prominently, it is undeniably not the 
worst ; and although Mr. Eyre is primarily 
responsible for the dreadful excesses which 
ook Bence under martial law, it can be 
proved that Mr. Custos Bowerbank and 
Mr. Custos Georges do not stand ex- 
onerated from blood-guiltiness, having 
been directly instrumental, the one in pro- 
moting the death of Gordon, the other of 
eausing that of Samuel Clarke. The recent 


d ful proceedings at Southampton 
al the shameless parade of similar demon- 
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strations in progress, have aroused a burst 
of indignation throughout the country, and 
caused even the Jimes to thunder forth 
some of its most significant utterances. 
When men thus boldly defy public opinion, 
they cannot expect it will not be stimulated 
into opposition. The Times, which we 
must still consider as one of the apolo- 
gists of Mr. Eyre, seems a little over- 
anxious that the Jamaica Committee 
should forego all agitation, and leave the 
case of Mr. Eyre where it is. Consistently 
therefore—though consistency is not one of 
its prominent virtues—it could scarcely do 
other than warn the promoters of the 
Southampton “ banquet of blood” and 
“feast of death” of the probable con- 
sequences of their intemperate zeal, in re- 
opening the whole Jamaica question, under 
circumstances the least favourable to the 
object of their admiration. They are 
challenging the reproduction of such facts 
as the following :— 

First, That G. W. Gordon was hanged 
upon insufficient evidence, which means, 
that Mr. Eyre, having that evidence before 
him, did not choose to weigh it, being too 
eager to get rid of a troublesome political 
opponent : in other words, he was guilty of 
an act of a political assassination. 

Second, That the death of G. W. Gordon 
was only the climax to a series of illegal 
acts, the whole responsibility of which Mr. 
Eyre assumed. 

Third, That his plea of ignorance in re- 
spect to the wholesale floggings, shootings, 
and hangings, which took place subsequent 
to the proclamation of the amnesty, has 
been held insufficient to exonerate him. 

Fourth, That he is therefore held re- 
sponsible for the flogging, with wire cats, 
of women in astate of pregnancy and other- 
wise, and for the hideous atrocities per- 
petrated by ruffians in the Queen’s uniform, 
upon inoffensive, unarmed, unresisting 
people, and for the desolation of their 
homes. If these acts are to be glori- 
fied, to be celebrated by feasting, to be 
defended by peers of the realm, and by 
eminent writers,—if these are acts which 
are held to establish a claim to a peerage, 
and which are attempted to be justified 
under the cloak of martial law—it is time 
that the perpetrators of such barbarities 
should be dragged before a judicial tribunal, 
and that the judges of the land should 
deliver their verdict, whether they are in 
accordance with the principles of British 
law, and of the British constitution. 


LEGISLATION FOR JAMAICA. 


Ir does not appear that our Colonial 
Office is likely to profit by experience. 
Bad legislation for Jamaica has been the 


rule, and has provoked a state of discontent, 
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which Mr, Eyre’s misrule fanned into a 
flame. It is no exaggeration to affirm that 
the whole tendency of legislation for this 
misgoverned island has been pro-slavery, 
and that to bring the people entirely under 
the heel of the dominant class has been 
the sole object of those enactments against 
which it has been our duty, from time to 
time, to protest. Quite eighteen months 
ago we had to appeal against a Flogging 
Act aud an Apprenticeship Bill, which were 
ultimately disallowed by Mr. Cardwell. 
But it would seem as if adverse counsels 
were now prevailing—though we believe 
only for a time—to which may be attributed 
the sanction. given, by an Order in Council, 
to one of these highly objectionable mea- 
sures. A highly-esteemed correspondent 
sends us the following communication, 
which we have great pleasure in publishing. 


“Tn the extract from the Jamaica Gazette, 
by authority, we have a notice given, that 
on the 11th of June, by an Order in Council, 
two Acts of the Jamaica Assembly, passed 
in 1864 and 1865, have been specially con- 
firmed. These Acts authorize the infliction 
of corporal punishment in the following 
enumerated offences : 

‘Every second or subsequent conviction 
for stealing, destroying, or damaging, with 
intent to steal, any cultivated plant, root, 
fruit, or other vegetable production used 
for the food of man or beast, or for medi- 
cine, or for distillation, for dyeing, or for 
or in the course of any manufacture, grow- 
ing in any garden, orchard, or provision 
ground, whether the same be enclosed or 
not; or in any cane, coffee, or pimento 
field; stealing any horse, mare, gelding, 
or colt, tilly, mule, or ass, or any bull, cow, 
ox, heifer, or calf, or any ram, ewe, shee 
or lamb, pig, or goat; or wilfully killing 
any such animals with intent to steal the 
carcass, skin, or any part thereof, or wil- 
fully maiming any of the said animals ; and 
for any second or subsequent consequent 
conviction for stealing any domesticated 
animal, or any animal ordinarily used for 
human food, or feloniously receiving any 
such property or animals, as aforesaid, 
knowing them to have been stolen.’ 

‘* Here we have a catalogue that comprises 
entering and stealing products of the field 
and the forest ; things that appertain to 
the plantation and the open woodland, and 
to the grazing farm and the breeding pen; 
and in the stealing of poultry the same 
punishment is to be inflicted on the receiver 
of the poultry stolen, so that the market 
vendor may purchase nothing that he has 
not himself bred. 

‘The Act from which this clause of enume- 
rated offences against the planter, and the 
breeder of stock, and the holder of forest 
lands is taken, is of the 28th year of Victoria, 
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chapter 18. This enactment was succeeded, 
in chapter 19 of the same year, by a law 
‘empowering justices of the peace to ap- 
prentice persons who shall be respectively 
under the age of sixteen, convicted of 
petty larceny.’ The Whipping Bill affected 
males only ; the apprenticing law operated 
on girls as well as boys. Under sixteen 
years of age there was to be a legalized 
servitude for five years; and that there 
might be no mistake as to the pettiness of 
the offence that was to work bond-service 
for five years, at a period of life when de- 
gradation would be indelible debasement, 
and the victims numerous, the larcenies 
were to refer to articles under the value of 
tenshillings. They might be of ten farthings 
value, or things of no possible estimated 
worth—things that children might incon- 
siderately take without a consciousness of 
theft ; it mattered not that the article was 
worthless: a sugar-cane, an orange, or a 
mango might have a price assigned, and the 
penalty was bondage for five years. 

‘“‘The second clause of this law enacted 
that the doom of servitude should not 
require the consent of the parents; and the 
third clause, omitting all reference to food 
or clothing, consigned the ill-fated negro 
child to the provident benevolence of ‘ re- 
quiring of the masters or mistresses of the 
said apprentice or apprentices, that they 
should give him, her, or them, during a 


part of one day in each week, moral and. 


religious instruction, or that they should 
appoint a competent person to do so.’ It 
only required that the instruction should be 
given ; it affixed no penalty to the non- 
assigning a part of the Lord’s-day for 
religious teaching. It would be enough if 
there was an omission in apportioning a 
a part of ‘one day in each week,’ to at- 
tendance at a Sunday School, that a person 
had been appointed to do the work, not that 
he did it. In failure of any thing apper- 
taining to duty in one master or mistress, 
the bond-servant was not to be released 
from that service, but transferred to another 
person. 

“The Government have disallowed this 
Act, but they have with unusual particu- 
larity announced they have by Order in 
Council, specially confirmed the Flogging 
Bill. 

‘“‘The two Acts, the first to legalize 
flogging, and the second Act, authorizing 
bond-service for five years, were designed to 
operate wnitedly. One Act is numbered 18, 
the other 19. If the mother of the offend- 
ing child affirmed (that it might escape 
bondage, for the law had provided that there 
must be report and proof that the child was 
idle, and not submissive to the parents’ 
authority) that the boy convicted of cutting 
bundle-wood in the forest, or plucking 


‘oranges in the woodlands, was nob leading. 
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a vagrant life, but at opportunities earning 
money in the ‘little gangs’ on the near-by 
plantations, and was attending school, the 
screw of the Whipping Act was then applied. 
If not apprenticed, he must be flogged. 
The alternative chosen might end in electing 
bond-service. Whipping in prison—before 
the second Act to amend the first Act, both 
being now specially confirmed—was made 
a serious affair. The Act No. 18 provides 
that the punishment of whipping, ‘ ad- 
ditionally or in substitution of a sentence,’ 
shall never be inflicted except in the presence 
of the surgeon of the prison in which the 
prisoner is at the time confined ; and such 
surgeon is required to attend thereat, or, 
in his absence, some other duly-qualified 
medical practitioner, who are respectively 
empowered to interpose after partial punish- 
ment, &c.’ The severity of the law has 
been modified by the Act to amend the 
infliction of corporal punishment. The 
usage of the cat-o’-nine-tails is to be limited 
to the chastisement of persons being male 
offenders above the age of sixteen years, 
and the whipping of those under sixteen 
is restricted to a rod composed of switches. 
Corporal punishment so modified is now 
the Jamaica law. 

The Acts that have been specially con- 
firmed by Orders in Council, in the Queen’s 
name, have all the evidence of the non- 
degradation of one class,and the debasement 
by infamous punishment of another. The 
employer of labour is privileged; the 
labourer is exposed to the brutalizing in- 
fluence of bodily laceration as punishment 
for his faults. The law contemplates the 
proprietor of lands, and the dependent non- 
proprietor. It reckons on finding victims 
in trespassers on open and unenclosed lands. 
The infliction of corporal punishment, in 
its express specifications, exempts great 
criminals from the brutal degradation. A 
man may break into a house, he may pillage 
the goods of a warehouse, he may commit 
arson, rob a bank, perpetrate bodily out- 
rage in every possible form, defraud in- 
surance-oflices by scuttling a vessel loaded 
with a fictitious cargo, get possession of 
money by fraud or forgery,—he is not to 
be scratched with a prickle ; but although 
bondage is not to await the boy or the girl 
who plucks fruit by the way-side, or picks 
up a cane in the cane-fields,in which either 
may be working, or cuts bundle-wood in 
the forest ; yet the boy is to be consigned to 
the prison and flogged ; and the man who 
fells a logwood-tree, or cuts a cashew post, 
is to receive thirty-six lashes of a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. If, instead of limiting his de- 
predation to a more furtive trespass, he 
steals a horse of the pen-keepers, or drives 
away a cow and kills it, it is but the same 
flogging to be inflicted with or without im- 
prisonment for a time. ‘If an equal 
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punishment be ordained,’ say authorities* 
on penal discipline, ‘for two crimes that 
injure society in different degrees there is 
nothing to deter men from committing the 
greater, as often as it is attended with 
greater advantage.’ The law now confirmed 
by an Order in Council will operate in the 
extension of crime in the colony. 

‘¢The effect of these confirmed enactments, 
replacing slave degradation among laws for 
the government of freemen, will be to in- 
duce the parents of children to withdraw 
those children from plantation labour, 
while they themselves will sedulously 
separate themselves, as far as they can, from 
the service of inexorable masters, and avoid 
employment in the great staples of the 
colony. 

‘* Associating the Act authorizing flogging 
with the Act legalizing bond-service, to be: 
inflicted from the 16th to the 21st year of 
males and females, we see a part of that 
series of enactments perpetrated from time 
to time by the Jocal government, and further 
contemplated by the local legislature, for 
the conversion of negro freedom, not negro 
servitude, the disastrous effects of which 
have beea the late discontent and retribu- 
tary outrages in the colony.” 

It was in reference to these measures, 
our friend, whose name is appended to the 
following letter, has appealed to the press. 
His communication has appeared in the 
Morning Star and in the Daily News. 

The letter is headed ‘“ Flogging Act and 
Compulsory Apprenticeship in Jamaica,” 
and, after calling the Editor's attention to 
the above extract from the Jamaica Ga- 
zette, proceeds to comment upon the enact- 
ment as follows : 

“The ‘ certain cases of Jarceny ’ are so defined 
in the Act as to include all the offences which 
the labouring class are specially tempted to com- 
mit—as the stealing of sugar-cane, fruit, or any 
other vegetable product, whether growing in en- 
closed or unenclosed land; or the theft of poultry, 
or of animals of any kind. Offences of the same 
nature, but of a deeper dye—burglary, forgery, 
scuttling of ships to defraud insurauce societies— 
are not to be subjected to this degrading punish- 
ment. 

“This revival of flogging in cases practically 
affecting the labouring class alone is a very ques- 
tionable policy. ‘The operation of the Bill will 
need to be carefully watched. It is quite pussible 
that its chief effort may be to induce the labourers 
to withdraw their children and themselves as 
much as possible from labour on sugar estates ; 
and to keep at a safe distance from employers, 
who can employ this ensnaring enactment as an 
instrument of persecution. 

“There is no doubt that larcenies of the kind 
referred to are a special and serious evil, but the 
definition of them is so framed as to include acts 
which are comparatively, if not absolutely, inno- 





* Beccaria, on Crimes and Punishments. Chap. 6.. 
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cent, such as the plucking of an orange or a 
mango growing in open or forest land. The 
price of sweet oranges in the market-places of 
towns was l}d. per dozen when I was lately in 
the island. It will be seen that this would not 
more than pay for the bringing of the fruit to 
market, and consequently that it has no appre- 
ciable value where it grows. In itself, to pluck 
oranges or mangoes growing in unenclosed land 
is no more wrong than taking a bunch of hazel- 
nuts in this country. It is only of late that such 
an act as made in Jamaica has been declared 
larcenous, and made a punishable offence. 

“In estimating the spirit of this exceptional 
legislation, it is worth while to notice, that along 
with this Flogging Act was passed an Act for 
subjecting juvenile offenders to a compulsory ap- 
prenticeship. The two Acts were intended to 
work together—the dreaded alternative of flogging 
being meant to induce consent to the bond-ser- 
vice. Happily the Apprenticeship Bill has been 
disallowed. 

‘If the Flogging Act is carried out by the 
present local magistracy, I should look forward 
to its results with much apprehension; but if a 
well-chosen stipendiary magistracy is appointed, 
its effect may be comparatively innocuous, 

“*T ought to add, that flogging is only to be 
inflicted on ‘ second or subsequent convictions.’ 

‘**T am, respectfully, 
“ Tuomas HARVEY. 
‘** Leeds, 8 mo. 12, 1866.” 
LATEST FROM JAMAICA. 
Two mails from Jamaica have arrived since 
we last went to press. One of them brought 
home Mr. Eyre, the ex-Governor ; the 
other the ad-interim Governor, Sir H. 
Storks. Previous to the departure of the 
former, a number of the white inhabitants, 
at the head of whom figured Dr. Bower- 
bank, his evil adviser, presented him an 
address, lauding his conduct during the 
recent troubles, and expressing a confident 
hope that the Queen would soon bestow 
upon him a signal reward of his ‘‘moment- 
ous services.” To this address Mr. Eyre 
made a very long reply, in which he took 
great pains to defend himself upon points 
not in question, dexterously avoiding those 
which have challenged inquiry. A similar 
manifestation, but on the part of a very 
different class, took place on the departure 
of Sir H. Storks. Although only ten days 
elapsed between the date of its becoming 
known that he was to leave the isiand, and 
that of his departure, 2500 signatures were 
obtained to the address which was handed to 
him, and of which the subjoined is a copy: 
ADDRESS. 
MAY IT PLEASE youR EXCFLLENCY, 

‘* Wg, the Magistrates, Ministers, Freeholders, 
and other inhabitants of the parish and district 
of St. Catherine, appreach your Exc: llency with 
sentiments of great respect and esteem, to express 
our deep and sincere regret at your Excellency’s 
approaching departure from the government of 
Jamaica. 

** We indeed deplore your Excelency’s relin- 
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quishment of the high office of Governor of the 
colony and its dependencies at the present time, 
especially in the apprehension, from the inti- 
mate knowledge your Excellency has acquired of 
the state of the country and the character of its 
people, added to other considerations, that no one 
is likely to be so well qualified as your Excel- 
lency to inaugurate so efficiently the new con- 
stitution to be introduced by the parent Govern- 
ment. 

“At atime when the bonds of union in the 
several relations of society were dissolved, and 
disorganization, political and social, in their 
most appalling forms, threatened us on every 
hand, your Excellency arrived amongst us in the 
two-fold capacity of Governor and Royal Com- 
missioner, being specially deputed to the latter 
office by our most gracious Sovereign from 
numerous others of Her Majesty’s public func- 
tionaries, for the high and responsible duty of 
inquiring into the “causes, nature, and con- 
sequences” of the late disastrous outbreak in 
the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East. 

**While we cannot but admire the wisdom, 
justice, and discretion with which your Excel- 
lency has administered the affairs of our local 
Government during the short period of your 
Excellency’s residence among us, characterized 
as it has also been by such a wise admixture of 
mildness and decision, your Excellency’s un- 
tiring devotion to the great object of your em- 
bassy, added to your high integrity of purpose, 
as President of the Royal Commission, claim our 
most grateful acknowledgments, and will, we are 
persuaded, secure for your Excellency the public 
commendation of our most gracious Majesty the 
Queen, and of the Parliament and people of 
England. Commendation, we feel assured, will 
be accorded to your Excellency by the wisest and 
most philanthropic men throughout the civilized 
world, whatever difference of opinion may exist 
in the minds of some of the more ardent advo- 
cates of justice and humanity in relation to some 
of the conclusions of the Royal Commissioners, 
in their published report. 

** As already intimated, your Excellency, on 
your arrival, found the island in a state of dis- 
traction—the vessel of the State stranded, and 
well nigh abandoned to the conflict of the ele- 
ments: your Excellency firmly grasped the 
helm, extricated her from her perilous condition, 
and restored her to the bosom of the deep. We 
now require the same skilful hand to navigate 
the vessel onward to a happy and prosperous in- 
tercourse with the mother country, and the 
markets of the world. 

While we thus express our high estimate of 
your Excellency’s qualifications as a ruler, under 
the peculiarly delicate and trying circumstances 
in which you have been placed in relation to the 
discharge of your executive and judicial duties, 
we cannot but notice those of a more personal 
and social character, as we are persuaded they 
have had, in their constant exercise, no small 
share in reconciling differences, and in promoting 
future harmony and goodwill. We refer to your 
Excellency’s affability and kindness towards all 
classes, your discouragement of all party in- 
terests, and your entire exemption from ali bias 
and prejudice as to colour, creed, and social 
position. 
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‘« We repeat that we deeply regret your Ex- 
cellency's departure at this still, in some par- 
ticular respects, unsettled state of our social and 
political affairs. As, however, your Excellency 

ives us no hope of your continued sojourn in our 
midst, we desire to regard your departure as an 
ordination of Divine Providence, and can only 
trust, that as an arrangement of the same 
Great Disposer of events, the pilot appointed to 
succeed your Excellency may prove himself suffi- 
ciently skilful, now that the storm is past, to 
avoid the shoals and quicksands that may be yet 
ahead. 

“‘ Before concluding this Address we beg to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity it presents (the 
only one likely to occur), of testifying, which we 
hereby do, our most cordial thanks to Her 
Majesty and the Government for instituting the 
*: Royal Commission” at the request of interested 
individuals in this country, and the friends of 
justice and humanity in England. 

‘‘ Again, sincerely thanking your Excellency 
for your efforts for the general good of the 
country, and congratulating ourselves for the 
measure of success with which those efforts have 
been crowned, we unite in erprensing our hearty 
desire and prayer that the blessing of Almighty 
God may be with your Excellency wherever your 
Sovereign may command your services to add to 
the peace or stability of her empire, and to the 
lustre of her crown. At last, in simple reliance 
on the mercy of God, through the alone merits 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, may you be 
rewarded with perfect and everlasting honour and 
happiness in the kingdom of the King of kings.” 
(Here follow 2500 signatures.) 


T'o this dd ress Sir Henry Storks replied 
as follows : 

REPLY. 

‘It is most gratifying to me to find that my 
efforts to restore harmony amongst all classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects, to maintain order which, 
‘under unhappy circumstances, had been broken 
and disturbed, and to carry on this Government 
under peculiar difficulties, have met with your 
approval. The important duty entrusted to me 
by our gracious Sovereign was not only one of 
inquiry and administration, but especially a 
mission of reconciliation to contending parties, 
and of peace and goodwill to all classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects. If I have been successful in 
the objects of my mission, I am mainly indebted 
to the cordial and kind assistance I have received 
from all; for not from one class or from one 
colour, but from all, without distinction, I have 
met with support, good feeling, and a just ap- 
preciation of the difficulties in which I was 
placed. I augur a prosperous future for Jamaica. 
There is much to do before the machine of Go- 
vernment is got into working order, and before 
all classes participate in the advantages to be 
derived from a just and impartial administration, 
and from the prosperity which follows confidence 
and security in goed institutions. To accomplish 
the great work of inaugurating good government 
and of restoring prosperity, no one is more fitted 
than the eminent man who is now Governor of 
Jamaica. A long and distinguished career in 
Her Majesty's Indian possessions, embracing the 
administration of the great province of Bengal, 
in which His Excellency obtained the approbation 
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of Her Majesty and of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and secured the confidence and goodwill of those 
whom he governed, pointed out Sir John Grant 
as eminently qualified to fi/l the responsible and 
difficult position which he has lately assumed. 
But to be able to do all the good he desires, and 
to secure the prosperity and welfare of the 
colony, he requires that the law should be 
obeyed, that order and tranquillity should be 
maintained, and that he should receive the con- 
fidence and support of all classes. I am per- 
suaded that what is required will be freely given, 
and that all will unite in assisting him to per- 
form his arduous and responsible duties.” 


A correspondent writes to us as follows, 
from Spanish Town, 7th ultimo : 

‘** Our new Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, was in- 
augurated yesterday. ‘There was a very great 
gathering at King’s House on the occasion, both 
of ladies and gentlemen, and this, added to the 
splendid band of the 2nd West-India Regiment 
and the large staff of military and naval officers, 
must have presented rather an imposing aspect 
to the Governor, from what he had likely heard 
about poor Jamaica. I trust his accession to 
the administration of the Government under its 
new form will bring us brighter prospects. You 
will see what the people and their friends think 
of Governor Storks. Some of the Eyreites were 
heard to designate Sir J. P. Grant ** The Royal 
= from Bengal.” 

You will be pleased to hear that His Excellency 
has settled matters with the Hartland people, 
and that I have already established a school in 
the settlement, numbering already upwards of 
sixty scholars. The former antagonists of the 
people—or as they were considered to be—have 
offered land for the purposes of erections for the 
formation of a complete Missionary establishment. 
My limits forbid my adding more, and I must 
beg you to believe me still to be a faithful and 
earnest co-worker with you for the advancement 
and happiness of the African race.” 

On the Ist August the anniversary of 
Emancipation was commemorated all over 
the island, and the proceedings passed off 
in the most orderly and satisfactory man- 
ner ; much, no doubt, to the mortification 
of those who have striven so hard to shew 
that the people are unruly and turbulent, 
and ready to break out into rebellion. At 
one of the meetings, held at Spanish Town, 
the following resolutions were passed ; 

** Spanish Town, 
‘* Ist August 1866, 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING, 

“ The following resolutions, accompanied with 
many expressions of cordial approval, was unani- 
mously bowen: at the usual public meeting held 
at the Baptist Chapel, Spanish Town, on the 
Ist of August 1866 last, in commemoration of 
the abolition of Colonial Slavery. 

“ The Rev. J. M. Phillippo in the chair. 

“It was also resolved that the chairman send 
the resolution to the Committee of the Jritish 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in the most 
respectful manner, and request their acceptance 
of it, as an imsignificant indeed, but sincere ex- 
pression of acknowledgment on the part of the 
meeting for the distiuguished services the Society 
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has rendered to Jamaica, and to the cause of 
freedom, justice, and humanity, throughout the 
world, with an especial relation to recent events 
in this colony. 

‘* RESOLUTION. 

‘That this meeting, deeply sensible of their 
obligations to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, for their generosity and kind- 
ness in sending out William Morgan, Esq., as a 
deputation from their body to see that justice 
was administered towards all classes, or to be 
otherwise of service to the cause of humanity 
and civil right during the progress of the inquiry 
by the late Royal Commission into the origin and 
general circumstances of the late disastrous riot 
in the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, in 
this island, embrace this opportunity, when met 
to celebrate the 27th anniversary of emancipa- 
tion, to present to the Society their warmest and 
most heartfelt thanks. 

“While this meeting are not insensible to the 
advantages derived from the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Morgan in the cause of the Society, 
neither do they fail to appreciate the unwavering 
fidelity, and the power of argument and illustra- 
tion, by which the great principles of the Society 
continue to be advocated and maintained, in the 
pages of the Anti-Slavery Reporter; aud the 
influence they have exerted, and continue to exert, 
in favour of equal right and justice in the colo- 
nies, and on the public mind at home and abroad. 

“This meeting alsa records their heartfelt 
gratitude to the Committee of the Society, and its 
devoted and able Secretary, L. A. Chamerovzow, 
Esq., for their vindication of the Baptist Missio- 
naries and their people, and, it may be said, the 
great mass of the labouring population, from the 
charges of disaffection and conspiracy so unjustly 
and cruelly brought against them in the des- 
patches of the late Governor Eyre and his ad- 
visers, to the Queen, and Parliament, and people 
of the United Kingdom. 

(Signed) James M. Puitirpro, Chairman. 


We record these resolutions with that 
satisfaction which arises from a conscious- 
ness of having always endeavoured to 
pursue a consistent course of duty ; and we 
are fain to acknowledge that the testimony 
is gratefully accepted, and amply com- 
pensates us for the obloquy and reproach 
which have fallen to our lot, not only 
during the controversy which has resulted 
in the removal of Mr. Eyre, but on many 
other occasions. We hope to continue in 
the same course so long as any necessity 
exists for our advocacy. 

It is somewhat amusing to note the acri- 
mony with which papers like the Gleaner 
and the Falmouth Post assail those who 
have promoted the recall of Mr. Eyre. 
They and their supporters fail to perceive 
that. no ‘‘clique” or ‘ faction,” however 
powerful, could succeed in influencing any 
government to remove one of its servants, 
unless a case against him had been fully 
established, and the demand for his recall 
were sustained by public opinion. This 
was so to a remarkable degree in the case 
of Mr. Eye, and we do not doubt it will 
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support the Jamaica Commitee in bringing 
him and his accomplices to a public triai 
in this country. 








LIEUTENANT-GENERAL P. THOMP- 
SON ON GOVERNOR EYRE. 


THE following letter from Lieutenant- 
General Peronnet Thompson deserves a 
wider circulation than we can give it, and 
we would therefore ask our friends to en- 
deavour to procure its insertion in as many 
local newspapers as possible, as extracted 
from the Anti-Slavery Reporter for the pre- 
sent month, or as addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Society. 

‘¢ Eliot Vale, Blackheath, S.E., 
2nd August 1866. 

*¢ Deak Srr,—It struck me, (but perhaps 
I read the debates imperfectly) that the 
speakers in Parliament have overlooked the 
most pointed case which bore upon their 
subject. 

‘*A feeling of what would be culpable 
reticence, induces me to forward you, as 
the concisest method, the following ex- 
tracts from ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.” 

‘¢ Page 514. Article Trrazs. 

‘ Of Governor Wall, for cruelty and mur- 
der, twenty years before. See GoRzE, 
January 21, 1802.’ 

‘¢ Page 238. Article GoREE. 

‘ GorEE, near Cape Verd, on the coast of 
Africa. Planted by the Dutch in a.p. 
1617. It was taken by the English 
admiral Holmes in 1663 ; and was ceded 
to France by the treaty of Nimeguen in 
1678. Goree was again taken by the 
British in 1758, 1779, 1800, and 1804. 

' Governor Wall, formerly governor of this 
island, was hanged in London, January 
22, 1802, for the murder of Serjeant 
Armstrong, committed by him while in 
command at Goree, in 1782, 

‘“*T have stood upon the spot where 
Wall’s murder was committed, and seen the 
cannon to which his victim was tied. There 
had been a mutiny at Goree, and Serjeant 
Armstrong was sentenced to punishment as 
the leader of the mutineers. The Governor 
had him tied to a gun, and beaten with a 
rope till he died. Twenty years after- 
wards, on reports of his having surrendered 
for trial, a private soldier came forward 
and said, ‘ Here is the rope, and I have 
kept it for twenty years in expectation of 
being asked for it.’ 

‘¢ Did it make any difference whether he 
beat him to death then and there, or sent 
him to a court of boys to be hanged? Is 
there one reason pleadable why Governor 
Eyre should not undergo the ordeal of a 
trial, as well as Governor Wall? ‘ The 
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1 and proper mercy of a king of 
Beoland bing famiit the punishment, but 
vain not to stop the trial. 

‘Governor Wall’s trial was in the month 
I took my bachelor’s degree at Cambridge, 
and I well remember it. I remember, also, 
that at the same time some unfortunate 
sailors were hanged for mutiny in refusing 
to go to the West Indies; and there were 
prints representing a weighing-beam with 
half-a-dozen sailors hanging at one end, 
and Governor Wall at the other. 

‘¢ The world waits to see whether, in the 
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present case, it is not to have the satisfac- 
tion of the verdict of a jury. There is, or 
was, @ man in custody for killing his wife 
and three children; and he maintains he 
did it all for the best. Law is to decide 
whether he was right or not; and the 
public safety demands, that in such cases 
we should try the law, or else we shall be 
obliged to be a law to ourselves. 


“¢ Yours truly, 
‘¢'T. PERONNET THOMPSON. 
*€ To Mr. Chamerovzow.” 








DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WE beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
following Donations and Subscriptions re- 
ceived since our last published List in May : 


Donations. Ann. Subs. 
&ed. & @ A. 
Alloway, Rev. William, 
Jamaica . ° ° 
Austin, W. H., Dartmouth 
Ball, William, Tottenham 
Beaumont, William, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ° 
Binns, Thomas, Tottenham 
Binns, Henry, Croydon . 
Birmingham Ladws Ne- 
groes’ Friend Society, 
per Maria Cadbury .25 0 0 
Bottomley, John, Birming- 
ham . ° é " 1 6 
Braithwaite,Charles Lloyd, 
Kendal e e ° 
Candler, John, Chelmsford 
Chalkley,G.H., Tottenham 
Clarkson, Mrs., London . 
Cole, Henry Thomas, 
Bathurst, Gambia 
Coltman, Ann, per T. Bur- 
gess, Leicester . - &§ @ @ 
Cooke, George, Liverpool . 
Cooke, J. B., ditto . é 
Cooper, Joseph, London . 
Crosfield, John, Ambleside 
Fabian, Charles, Trinidad 5 5 
Fife, Stephen, FernandoPo 2 10 
Graham, Hannah, Berk- 
hampsted . ar 
Impey, Hannah, Sudbury 
Janson, William, St. Leo- 
nard’s . . ° ° 
Jones, Robert,BalaCorwen 0 3 0 
Jesper, Joseph, Preston . 
Kennedy, Rev.J., Westbury 
King, Henry, Rochdale . 
King, John, Sudbury . 
King, William, D., ditto . 
Meheux, J., Sierra-Leone 
Mordy, J., Workington . 
Morland, John, Croydon . 
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Donations. Ann. Sub. 
S'an G& @ ad 
Munroe, C, S., Bathurst, 


Gambia ‘ R 010 0 
North Shields Auxiliary, 

per Joseph Proctor . 310 0 
Palmer, George, Reading, 10 0 0 
Peek, James, London . 110 
Peile, George, Whitehaven 110 
Pim, Jonathon, Esq.,M.P., 

Dublin J $ ‘ 1 1 0 
Phillips, Alexander, Ja- 

maica . . ° ° 010 0 
Rees, Jonathon, Neath . 1 0 0 
Rowntree, John, Scar- 

borough =. . . 1 0 0 
Sidebottom, James, Man- 

chester . ° ° 10 0 
Sims, William D., Ipswich 22 0 
Smith, William, Sierra- 

Leone . : . 300 
Snowdon, Ann, Birmingham 010 0 
Warner, Charles Borham, 

London ° ° ° 110 
Young, Joseph, Chatham . 010 0 
Zachary, David, Stourport 1 1 0 
Zachary, ‘Thomas, ditto . 11 0 


FOR THE JAMAICA MATTER: 
GENERAL. 

The following Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions have been received since our issue 
for June : 

Dons. 
Cropper,James, Kendal . . .«. 5 0 0 
Birmingham Ladies Negroes’ Friend 


Society, per Maria Cadbury . - 5 0 0 
Birmingham, a few Friends at, per 

John Bottomley . ° ' - 300 
Paton, William, Glasgow . . . 3 0 0 
Taylor, John, London . - ii Que 
Windeatt, Thomas, Tavistock . - 10 0 
Windeatt, Mrs., ditto ° - 100 
Paul, T. D., Somerset . ° - 1 0 0 

A FEW FRIENDS AT BARBADOES, PER W. H. A. 
Ellis, Thomas, (Ellis Castle) . - 21 8 
Small Sums . ° ° ° - 0 4 2 
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